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CHAPTEE  I. 

rnHB  Christmas  carol  was  over.  The 
-*-  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  then  all 
was  silent.  The  choristers  clambered 
down  the  narrow  stair,  and  then,  with 
the  exception  of  Jacob  Weird,  went  into 
the  deanery  for  their  cakes  and  ale. 
He,  tired  enough  and  cold  and  shivering, 
hurried  with  his  dark  lantern  across  the 
cathedral  and  out  at  the  little  door  which 
opened  into  the  north  close,  not  twenty 
yards  from  his  own  garden  gate. 

Carefully  locking  the  door  after  him,  he 
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stumbled  over  sometliin^  as  lie  came  down 
the  steps.  It  was  a  woman,  apparently 
asleep,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  lying  there 
under  the  snow.  He  moved  her  gently, 
but,  finding  that  she  did  not  stir,  he  sup- 
posed that  she  had  fainted,  and  ran  round 
to  the  men  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
deanery,  to  bring  a  couple  of  them  to  help 
him. 

He  took  the  child  in  his  own  arms  and 
they  lifted  the  woman  up. 

*  Where  shall  we  take  her,  sir  ?' 

'  Just  across  to  my  house,'  said  Jacob 
Weird.  '  Mrs.  Pennydrop  will  give  her 
something  hot,  and  she  will  soon  come 
round  again.' 

Wrapping  his  coat  round  the  baby,  he 
went  j5rst,  to  prepare  Mrs.  Pennydrop  for 
what  she  had  to  do. 

^  It  is  some  poor  woman  or  other  that 
has  fainted,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing 
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would  be  to  bring  her  in  here.  Lay  her  on 
the  settle  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  fetch  a 
little  brandy.  T  will  look  after  the  child 
until  you  have  brought  her  round  again.' 

'Nay,  sir,  if  it's  a  faint,  you'd  best  not 
have  her  in  the  kitchen,  as  hot  as  it  is  with 
me  keeping  up  the  fire,  thinking  you'd 
maybe  want  something  cooked  when  you 
come  in.  It's  a  bad  thing  is  overmuch 
heat  when  it's  a  faint  you  have  to  bring 
them  round  from.  The  front  office,  sir, 
will  be  a  deal  the  best,  and  there's  the  sofa 
all  ready,  and  when  she's  herself  again  she 
oan  come  in  the  kitchen  and  have  a  bit  of 
something  warm.' 

'Yery  well,  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  just  you 
tell  the  men,  and  do  what  is  necessary  for 
her,  and  I  will  stay  here  by  the  kitchen 
fire  with  the  poor  little  baby.' 

Mrs.    Pennydrop    bustled  about,   sent 
Peggy  hither  and  thither  for  smelling  bot- 
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ties  and  brandy,  saw  the  men  safely  out  of 
the  house  after  they  had  told  her  their 
story,  and  then  plied  the  woman  with  re- 
storatives. Jacob  sat  by  the  kitchen 
fire  meanwhile,  removing  some  of  the 
baby's  wet  things,  for  the  snow  had  melt- 
ed upon  it,  and  the  poor  child  was  begin- 
ning to  struggle  uneasily  in  its  clinging 
garments.  Jacob  got  the  little  woollen 
hood  off  first,  revealing  a  curly  black  head, 
and  a  pair  of  bright,  blinking,  dark  eyes. 
Then  he  began  to  undo  the  old  worn  shawl 
which  was  knotted  round  and  round, 
swathing  the  child  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
an  Egyptian  mumm3\ 

In  doing  so,  he  noticed  something  tied 
by  a  black  ribbon  round  its  neck.  It  was 
a  little  gold  locket.  He  took  it  off, 
wrapped  it  carefully  up  in  paper,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  to  be  given  back  to  the 
woman  when  she  was  able  to  start  asrain. 
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Veggj  brought  a  dry  shawl,  and  some 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  the  child, 
warmed  and  comforted  by  these,  turned 
its  head  on  Jacob  Weird's  shoulder  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

Mrs.  Pennydrop  came  in,  a  somewhat 
severe  expression  upon  her  face  as  she 
looked  at  the  little  unconscious  baby  asleep 
in  her  master's  arms.  It  was  only  right 
he  should  know  what  manner  of  woman 
this  was  to  whom  he  had  given  the  shelter 
of  his  roof.  Not  one,  spite  of  the  baby, 
who  had  the  warrant  of  a  wedding  ring 
upon  her  hand,  and  now  she  thought  she 
understood  how  matters  were. 

*  Mr.  Weird,  sir,'  she  said,  '  as  I'm  a 
living  woman  standing  here  before  you, 
that  young  person  is  the  same  as  come 
not  over  six  months  back,  and  asked  me 
would  I  give  her  a  drink  of  cold  water. 
And  whether  she'd  ought  to  be  here,  sir. 
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or  whether  she'd  oughtn't,  it's  for  you  to 
say.' 

'  It  is  not  for  either  you  or  me  to  say 
just  now,  Mrs.  Pennydrop.  Has  she 
come  round  again  out  of  her  faint  ?' 

'  No,  sir,  she  hasn't,  nor  doesn't  seem 
like  it,  neither.  I've  took  off  her  bonnet 
and  loosened  her  things,  and  I've  put  as 
much  as  a  wine  glass  of  brandy  nearly 
down  her  throat,  but  it  don't  take  no 
effect.  If  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
doctor  sent  for,  sir,  Peggy  shall   go,  and 

1  should  say  if  she  was  took  to  the  work- 
house when  she  come  round.  But  you're 
the  one  to  decide  that,  sir.' 

Jacob  Weird,  the  baby  still  sleeping  in 
his  arms,  crossed  over  into  the  little 
office  parlour.  The  woman  lay  stretched 
out  upon  the  sofa,  her  long  black  hair  fall- 
ing back  nearly  to  the  floor.  She  lay  as 
she  had  slept,  with  a  look  of  peace  upon 
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her  white  still  face,  and  her  hands  were 
folded  across  her  breast. 

Jacob  spoke  no  word,  but  he  knew  that 
face  again,  though  thirteen  years  had 
done  their  work  upon  it.  and  done  it 
roughly,  too,  since,  at  the  door  of  the 
widow  Valeria's  house  in  the  little  street 
behind  Milan  Cathedral,  he  had  looked 
upon  it  for  the  last  time. 

Nay,  not  for  the  last  time.  This  was 
the  face  that  had  flashed  upon  him  so 
strangely  out  of  the  past,  when  he  stood 
in  Crawlborough  station  six  months  ago, 
and  it  was  Nanni,  none  other  than  Nanni, 
who  had  come  to  his  house  then,  and 
rested  under  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  and, 
departing,  had  given  him,  though  he  knew 
it  not,  her  blessing.  And  now  she  had 
come  again,  not  for  a  cup  of  cold  water 
any  more,  but  for  the  last  thing  the  world 
would  need  to  give  her,  a  grave. 
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For  Jacob  Weird,  lajinp^  his  bands  on 
those,  so  white  and  cold,  that  were  folded 
over  her  breast,  and  bending  down  over 
the  still  face,  knew  that  it  was  death,  not 
life,  which  those  men  had  carried  over  his 
threshold. 

*  Mrs.  Pennydrop,'  he  said,  quietly,  *  this 
is  no  faint.     The  woman  is  dead.' 

'  Dead,  sir  !'  repeated  Mrs.  Pennydrop, 
briskly,  as  though  that  put  a  better  face 
npon  things.  At  any  rate  the  poor  thing 
had  done  what  she  could  now  to  atone 
for  being  a  sinner.  *  Dead,  sir  !  you  don't 
say  so.  Then  it's  a  doctor  we  shall  have 
to  send  for,  and  that  as  quickly  as  he  can 
come,  because  it's  a  deal  of  work  a  thing 
of  this  kind  makes  in  a  house  when  it 
happens.  She's  as  straight  as  she  can  be, 
poor  thing !  so  it  isn't  anything  of  that  sort 
wants  doing,  only  to  lay  her  arms  to  her 
side,  as  it's  better  they  should  lie  like  tliat.' 
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And  Mrs.  Pennydrop  was  going  to  do 
it,  but  her  master  stopped  her  saying, 

*  Leave  all.  Go  out  to  the  nearest  doctor, 
that  is  Mr.  Staines  in  the  High  Street. 
And  give  the  baby  to  Peggy :  I  will  wait 
here.' 

Mrs.  Pennydrop  bustled  away.  The 
still  sleeping  child  was  deposited  on  the 
kitchen  settle  under  Peggy's  care.  Jacob 
Weird  sat  him  down  in  the  office  parlour 
and  watched  Nanni  there. 

It  was  once  to  have  been  her  home,  and 
he  thought  to  have  been  so  happy  with 
her.  Jacob  knelt  beside  her  and  kissed 
the  quiet  lips  that  were  scarcely  rigid  yet, 
and  the  eyelids  whose  long  black  lashes 
lay  movelessly  upon  the  thin  cheeks,  and 
the  white  forehead,  whiter  still  for  the 
masses  of  black  shining  hair,  once  poor 
Nanni's  joy  and  pride,  which  swept  away 
from  it.     Of  all  that  had  come  between 
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her  and  himself  lie  knew  not,  did  not  even 
care  to  know,  this  being  true  for  him,  that 
she  was  his  for  the  last  that  human  love 
could  do  for  her.  A  woman  that  was  a 
sinner,  even  so.  Yet  surely  before  she 
died,  some  message  of  peace  must  have 
been  brought  to  her ;  if  not  from  human 
lips,  then  from  others,  so  quiet  was  the 
smile  which  death,  finding  upon  her  face, 
had  left  there  unspoiled.  Such  a  smile 
as  she  used  to  have  sometimes,  years  and 
years  ago,  when  standing  by  his  side  in 
Milan  Cathedral  she  joined  in  the  chanted 
music  there,  never  knowing  how  one  by 
one  the  people  singing  round  her  dropped 
their  singing  to  listen  to  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  her  voice.  And,  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  she  would  kneel  and  go 
through  her  little  prayers.  But  that  was 
years  and  years  ago. 
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And  then  he  remembered  that  happy 
evening,  the  last  they  had  ever  had  by  St. 
Borromeo's  shrine  in  the  cathedral  crypt, 
when  he  had  taken  the  golden  cross  from 
her  and  given  her  the  locket  instead, 
which  she  was  always  to  wear  for  his  sake. 
It  could  not  have  been  long  that  she  had 
worn  it.     And  yet — and  yet^ — — 

Half  unconsciously  he  felt  for  the  one 
which  he  had  untied  from  the  child's  neck. 
He  had  put  it  into  his  pocket  to  give  to 
the  stranger  when  she  should  revive  and 
be  ready  to  go  away.  He  took  it  out  now 
and  opened  it.  There  was  his  own  pic- 
ture, which  he  had  given  to  her  by  the 
saint's  tomb.  She  had  kept  it  all  these 
years,  and  brought  it  back  to  him  at  last. 
But  with  what  thoughts  of  him  brought 
it,  no  one  now  could  tell.  Jacob  must 
wait  to  know  that  until  he  too  lay  with 
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closed  eyes  and  folded  hands  like  the  wo- 
man he  loved,  and  their  two  souls  had  met 
otherwhere. 

Jacob  laid  the  locket  gently  to  her  lips, 
and  then  folded  it  up  again.  Mrs.  Penny- 
drop,  with  an  air  of  bustling  importance, 
came  back,  bringing  Mr.  Staines.  He 
told  the  doctor  what  had  happened,  told  it 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  then  left 
them. 

After  a  few  minutes,  they  both  came  to 
him  in  the  little  parlour  where  he  was  sit- 
ting alone.  Yes,  Mr.  Staines  said  it  was 
quite  so.  The  woman  was  dead,  could  not 
have  been  dead  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  she  was  found  on  the  steps  of 
the  north  door.  Cause  of  death,  insuffi- 
cient diet,  doubtless,  and  exposure  to  the 
cold  ;  should  advise  Mr.  Weird  to  send  at 
once  to  the  police  station,  and  have  the 
body  removed   to   the   workhouse,  where 
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everything  that  was  necessary  would  be 
done. 

'•  Not  to-night,'  said  Jacob  Weird,  quietly 
as  ever.  '  She  shall  stay  here  to-night,  and 
so  shall  the  child.  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  you 
must  make  arrangements.' 

^  I'll  do  it,  sir,  willingly,'  said  the  good 
woman.  'Not  that  it's  a  thinof  I  had 
looked  forward  to,  but  they  say,  and  I 
believe  the  word  is  sure,  that  ill  luck  fol- 
lows them  who  turn  the  needy  away  from 
their  house  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  for  you 
don't  know  who  it  is  you're  sending.  And 
a  corpse  is  the  same,  to  my  thinking.' 

So  Nanni  lay  there  all  night.  And  next 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  Christ- 
mas bells  were  ringing,  Sister  Anne,  who 
had  been  sent  for  from  the  convent,  clothed 
her  for  her  burial,  and  all  was  made  white 
and  fair  about  her,  and  in  either  hand  the}^ 
put  rosemary  and   rue  ;    and  one  looking 
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upon  her  might  have  thought  she  slept,  so 
well  had  that  happy  dream  which  came 
with  death  kissed  away  all  memories  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  giving  back  the  sweet 
girl-face  which  had  smiled  into  Jacob 
Weird's  one  other  Christmas  Eve  amongst 
the  marble  saints  on  Milan  Cathedral 
front.  And,  as  he  sat  and  watched  beside 
her,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  years  were 
passed,  and  that  she  was  his  own  again. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

'  T~\EATH  from  exposure,'  was  the  ver- 
-*->^  diet  of  the  jury. 
'And  no  wonder/  said  Mrs.  Weird,  who, 
hearing  of  the  occurrence  next  morning, 
came  in  with  her  husband  on  their  way  to 
church.  '  To  think  of  the  poor  creature 
being  laid  asleep  on  the  cold  stones  on 
such  a  night  as  that,  when  you  wouldn't 
have  let  a  dog  be  anywhere  but  by  the 
fire.  Why,  the  farm  men  said  this  morn- 
ing there  hadn't  been  cold  like  it  these 
twenty  years.  I  wonder  who  she  was,  and 
where  she  came  from  ?     But,  Jacob,  now 
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that  all  is  settled,  you  will  have  the  body 
removed  to  the  Union,  will  you  not  ?  You 
know  the  poor  thing  will  have  to  be  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish.' 

'  No,'  said  Jacob,  '  she  will  not  be  buried 
so.  There  may  be  those  somewhere  who 
loved  her,  and  she  shall  not  have  a  pauper's 
funeral.  She  will  be  buried  at  my  own 
expense,  and  in  the  little  graveyard  of  St. 
Anne's  Convent.  It  was  one  of  the  nuns 
from  there  who  prepared  her  for  her 
burial.' 

^  Jacob  !  what  an  idea  1  But,  of  course, 
if  you  like  to  be  at  the  expense,  there 
cannot  be  any  objection.  And  there  won't 
be  anyone  to  go  to  the  funeral.' 

'  I  shall  go  myself.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  What 
will  the  dean  say  ?' 

'  The  dean  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.     I  am  the  master  of  this  house. 
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and  it  is  for  me  to  say  what  hospitality 
shall  be  offered  in  it,  either  to  the  dead 
or  the  living.  I  will  do  for  this  woman 
as  I  would  that  strangers  should  do  for 
me,  if  I  needed  it.' 

'Jacob,  you  do  take  curious  ideas  into 
your  head  ;  and  yet,  there's  a  sort  of 
rightness  about  it.  As  you  say,  it  is  what 
one  would  wish  done  for  oneself.  Would 
you  like  Hiram  and  me  to  follow  ?  I'm 
sure  he  would  not  object,  if  you  think  it 
would  be  proper.' 

'  'No,  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  to 
follow  but  myself.  As  I  tell  you,  it  is 
a  service  I  owe  to  one  who  has  come 
unfriended  under  my  roof.  And  now, 
Grace,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay.  The 
dean  has  excused  me  from  the  services 
to-day,  for  these  things  have  sunk  into  my 
heart.     I  am  worn  out.' 

Grace  kissed  him,  and  left  him  to  him- 

VOL.  II.  0 
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self.  But,  on  her  way  out,  she  sought 
Mrs.  Pennydrop,  who  would  probably  be 
in  a  more  communicative  state  of  mind 
than  her  master. 

'  Was  there  nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Penny- 
drop,  to  give  you  the  slightest  idea  who 
the  poor  woman  was,  and  where  she  came 
from  ?  Not  a  letter  in  her  pocket,  nor  a 
mark  on  her  clothing,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind?' 

*  Not  the  slightest  vestiger,  ma'am,'  re- 
plied Mrs,  Pennydrop,  who  liked  to  use 
a  large  word  when  the  occasion  warranted 
it.  '  Mr.  Staines  found  nothing  whatever, 
but  a  purse,  which  he  gave  to  the  master, 
and  you  may  be  sure,  ma'am,  there  wasn't 
so  much  as  a  copper  in  it,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  been  reduced  to  the  state  she  was, 
poor  thing  !' 

'  Dear  me !  And  perhaps  some  one  is 
waiting  and  wondering  now.     But  there 
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are  sure  to  be  advertisements  in  the 
papers,  if  she  was  a  person  who  belonged 
anywhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have 
no  doubt  before  the  funeral  some  applica- 
tion will  be  made  to  Mr.  Weird.' 

'  She  don't  belong  to  this  neighbour- 
hood, ma'am,  and  it's  my  belief  she  don't 
belong  to  the  country  neither.  And  it 
isn't  the  first  time  that  she  has  been  took 
care  of  under  this  roof,  poor  thing  !  It's 
just  six  months  ago  now — for  it  was  the 
very  night  the  master  went  to  meet  Master 
Albion  Grey,  when  the  meetings  began  to 
be  a-gate — and  there  come  a  young  woman 
whilst  I  was  stood  at  the  back-gate,  and 
asked  me  for  a  drink  of  water.  And  I 
gave  her  more  than  that,  for  I  set  her 
down  to  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  which 
seemed  to  do  her  a  deal  of  good ;  and 
she  started  off  with  a  deal  more  spirit 
than  what  she  came  in  with,  though  where 
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she  beloDged,  and  where  she  was  bound 
for,  I  didn't  get  much  of  a  chance  to  ask, 
for  I  was  expecting  the  master  home  any 
minute.  But  coming  in  like  that,  and 
taking  me  on  a  sudden,  I  got  her  fixed  in 
my  mind  like,  and  should  have  known  her, 
if  I'd  met  her  again,  yes,  anywhere.  And 
when  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Tewson,  of  the 
minster  choir,  carried  yon  poor  thing  in 
last  night,  and  I  had  her  to  do  for,  think- 
ing it  was  a  faint  and  no  more,  I  knew 
her  again  as  soon  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on  her.' 

'  How  very  strange,  Mrs.  Pennydrop  I 
I  remember  Mr.  Weird  telling  us  about 
a  woman  who  came  in  that  way,  but  I 
never  thought  any  more  about  it.' 

'No,  ma'am,  nor  not  likely,  you  not 
having  had  to  do  with  her,  as  you  may 
say.  But  it  made  all  the  difference  to  me, 
for  there's  not  so  many  comes  and  goes  in 
this  house  that  I  need  forget  them  quick. 
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And  what  made  me  remember  this  one, 
when  slie  was  set  by  the  kitchen  fire,  she 
took  off  her  bonnet  to  straighten  herself 
a  bit,  and  let  her  hair  down  over  her 
shoulders,  and  such  hair  you  never  saw. 
They  say  my  lady  Barbegan's  is  beautiful, 
but  it  was  nothing  to  hers,  and  when  I  said 
something  about  it  being  a  crown  of  glory, 
she  laughed,  but  not  to  call  a  comfortable 
laugh.  I  was  sorry  for  her,  poor  thing ! 
for  I  thought  by  and  by  she  would  have 
more  to  take  care  of  than  herself,  and  I 
wasn't  wrong,  neither,  for  it's  as  fine  a 
little  girl  as  anyone  need  wish  to  see,  only 
with  such  a  temper  as  I  should  say  you'd 
better  let  it  have  its  own  way  if  it  was 
peace  you  wanted.' 

'A  baby,  Mrs.  Pennydrop?  Oh,  I 
never  knew  there  was  a  baby,  too  !'  And 
Mrs.  Weird's  face  brightened  with  motherly 
interest.     '  I   only   heard   about  the  poor 
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woman  being  brought  in  here.  You  must 
let  me  see  the  baby.  Where  are  you 
keeping  it  ?  Will  you  bring  it  out  to  me 
here,  or  shall  I  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
it?' 

*  Just  as  you  please,  ma'am.  I  should 
say,  if  you  don't  mind  the  kitchen,  it's 
there  you'd  best  go,  for  missy's  quiet  now, 
but  what  she'd  be  if  she  was  took  any- 
where else  is  what  I  wouldn't  say.  Peggy 
and  me  had  as  much  as  we  could  manage 
with  her  in  the  night,  for  all  we  fed  her 
with  the  best  of  new  milk,  and  plenty  of  it 
too.' 

'-  It  should  have  been  mixed  with  a  little 
water,'  said  Mrs.  Weird,  with  that  air  of 
superiority  which  the  mother  of  even  one 
child  feels  over  a  woman,  however  experi- 
enced in  other  respects,  who  can  only 
approach  the  subject   from   a   theoretical 
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point  of  view.  '  ]^e w  milk  is  a  great  deal  too 
rich  for  an  infant  under  six  months,  and 
of  course  this  is  under  six  months.  Dear 
me !  Poor  Mr.  Weird  !  what  an  under- 
taking for  him  !' 

*  I  think,  ma'am,  it's  me  and  Peggy  that 
has  the  undertaking,'  said  Mrs.  Pennydrop, 
not  without  a  touch  of  asperity,  as  she 
opened  the  kitchen  door  and  revealed  the 
'under  girl,'  engaged  in  tossing  with  all 
her  might  a  bright  little  black-eyed  baby 
who  would  apparently  be  quieted  in  no 
other  way.  Whilst  Veggj  tossed,  the 
baby  laughed  and  crowed  and  jerked  its 
scranny  little  arms  with  delighted  anima- 
tion ;  but  if  for  a  moment  the  gymnastics 
ceased,  or  even  relaxed,  an  imperious 
gesture,  or  a  shriek  of  impatience  prolong- 
ed into  a  passionate  cry,  brought  them  into 
requisition  again,   and  Miss  Baby  smiled 
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and  crowed  until  Peggy's  strength  again 
gave  out,  and  again  the  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction manifested  themselves. 

'  Oh  !  you  little  beauty,'  said  Mrs.  Weird  ; 
*  rest  your  arm  awhile,  Peggy,  and  let  me 
take  her.' 

Peggy  gave  up  her  charge  with  the 
utmost  readiness,  and  baby,  having  some- 
thing to  divert  her  attention  now,  gazed 
with  eyes  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
flowers  in  Mrs.  Weird's  bonnet,  and  the 
brooch  which  fastened  Mrs.  Weird's  shawl, 
and  the  little  bunch  of  trinkets  on  a  golden 
ring,  which  were  being  dangled  for  her 
amusement.  She  was  a  bonnie  baby,  with 
a  bright  intelligent  face,  all  quickness  and 
eagerness,  but  with  none  of  the  roundness 
and  softness  of  outline  which  a  baby  of  five 
months  old  has  a  right  to  have.  What  it 
wanted  in  flesh,  however,  it  possessed  in 
animation  and  in  temper,  too. 
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*  What  a  pity  for  it  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse,  poor  little  thing  !'  said  the 
tender-hearted,  motherly  woman,  as  the 
baby,  finding  out  that  it  had  got  into  the 
arms  of  some  one  who  understood  its  needs 
better  than  Peggy,  began  to  nestle  down 
and  tuck  its  little  cheek  close  to  Mrs. 
Weird's,  uttering  a  pretty  inarticulate 
murmur  of  content.  '  And  such  a  beauty 
as  it  will  be  some  day.  It's  not  as  round 
and  rosy  as  some  babies  I  have  seen,  but 
it's  just  the  sort  to  grow  up  handsome. 
Dear  me !  to  think  how  proud  some  people 
would  be  of  such  a  one.  You  have  not 
heard  Mr.  Jacob  say  what  he  intends  to 
do.' 

*  No,  ma'am,  Mr.  Staines  said  he  would 
see  to  its  being  taken  to  the  Union,  and 
put  under  somebody's  charge  there  who 
would  be  kind  to  it ;  but  the  master  said 
no,  there  should  bo  no  change  made  yet, 
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and  so  what's  going  to  happen  I  can't  tell. 
And  he's  a  person,  is  the  master,  that 
never  says  a  deal.' 

'  Yes.  Poor  woman  !  I  wonder  who 
she  could  be.  You  say  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  give  any  clue  ?' 

^  Nothing,  ma'am,  not  so  much  as  a 
letter  nor  a  name.  It  was  one  of  the  nuns 
from  the  convent,  ma'am,  as  the  master 
sent  for  to  lay  her  out  for  her  burial.  Kot 
as  I  couldn't  have  done  it  myself,  and  I 
told  him  so,  but  he  said  one  of  them  was 
the  properest,  and  I  made  no  objection. 
And  there's  all  her  clothes  that  was  took 
off,  ma'am.  I've  got  them  laid  away  to 
be  washed  ready  if  anyone  should  inquire 
about  them,  and  the  linen  as  good  as  I 
could  have  wished  for  myself  if  it  was  the 
quality  had  to  be  mentioned,  and  I'm  a 
person  that  was  always  brought  up  to  be 
particular  about  my  under-clothing.     I'm 
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not  one,  ma'am,  to  put  it  on  the  outside 
and  let  the  rest  go ;  and  so,  when  they're 
come  for,  there  they  are.  There  might 
be  advertisements,  or  one  can't  tell  what 
there  might  be,  but  one  thing  is  certain 
sure,  ma'am,  the  master  will  see  that  she's 
buried  as  respectable  as  her  own  friends, 
if  she  had  any,  could  have  desired  it  for 
her.  And  everything  kept  as  quiet  in  the 
house,  ma'am,  as  if  it  had  been  a  family 
death  ;  not  but  what  it's  a  disappointment 
for  Peggy  and  me,  for  one  naturally  looks 
to  a  little  cheerfulness  at  Christmas  if 
never  anyways  else,  and  the  Chantry  as 
quiet  as  it  is  most  times.' 

'  You  shall  not  go  without  the  cheerful- 
ness, Mrs.  Pennydrop,'  said  Hiram's  wife, 
who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was 
doing  something  to  make  other  people 
comfortable.  And  it  was  hard  upon  the 
poor  woman,  too,  and  Peggy ;  though,  as 
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for  Jacob,  quietness  was  a  thing  that 
never  came  amiss  to  him.  ^  You  shall  both 
of  you  come  over  to  the  farm,  and  Peggy 
shall  bring  the  baby,  and  Sister  Anne 
from  the  convent  will  come  and  stay  in 
the.  house  to  look  after  my  brother-in-law, 
if  he  should  want  anything.' 

Mrs.  Pennydrop's  face  brightened. 

*  That's  just  like  yourself,  ma'am.  I 
always  did  say  if  there  was  a  lady  any- 
where knew  what  belonged  to  the  posi- 
tion, it  was  Mrs.  Weird  of  the  Crawl  Farm, 
and  always  shall  too ;  and  Pm  sure,  ma'am, 
it's  the  greatest  of  pleasure  Peggy  and 
me  shall  come  with,  and  the  baby  too, 
and  its  temper  will  get  a  chance  to  mend 
with  the  fresh  air,  which  is  what  it  wants. 
And,  as  for  the  master,  he  don't  ever 
want  anything  but  to  be  let  alone.  Where 
you  leave  him  there  you  will  find  him,  and 
contented,  so  long  as  the  bit  and  the  sup 
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is  put  down  before  liim  regular.  And 
more  for  keeping  to  himself  to-day  than 
usual  with  him,  as  I  daresay  it's  what 
happened  last  night  has  done  it,  and 
maybe  a  bit  of  cold  took  with  his  being 
up  there  on  the  west  front.  I  always  did 
say  it  was  a  thing  Lady  Anne  had  no 
right  to  stir  herself  about,  and,  if  a 
death  happened  again  with  it,  it  would  be 
her  door  to  lay  it  at.  But  I  didn't  think 
there  would  be  one  so  soon,  for  all  that.' 

And  Mrs.  Pennydrop  bustled  away  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  her 
Christmas  holiday. 
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CHAPTEE,  III. 

f\^  t^er  way  out,  Mrs.  Weird  stopped  at 
^-^  the  door  of  Jacob's  little  sitting- 
room,  where  he  sat  alone. 

*  I'm  going  across  to  the  convent,  Jacob, 
to  see  if  Sister  Anne  can  come  and  stay  in 
the  house  for  to-day.  You  know  it  is 
rather  hard  upon  Mrs.  Pennydrop  and 
Peggy.  They  naturally  expected  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  holiday,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  object.  Sister  Anne  is  one  of  the 
quietest  of  women.' 

^Sister  Anne  will  do  very  well  indeed, 
Grace.     I   am  glad  you  liave  thought  of 
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her.  For  myself  I  want  nothing  but  to 
be  alone.  All  is  arranged.  There  is  no- 
thing further  to  be  done  now.' 

*  Not  for  the  poor  woman.  She  needs 
nothing  but  a  grave.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  as  well  for  the  baby  if  that  had 
needed  no  more,  either.  What  shall  you 
do  about  it,  Jacob  ?  Of  course  it  will  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  Union.' 

*  No/  said  Jacob,  who  seemed  already  to 
have  settled  everything.  '  I  shall  keep  it 
here  until — well,  until- ' 

'  Until  somebody  claims  it,  which  is  sure 
to  happen  very  soon,  if  you  only  advertise 
properly.  Mrs.  Pennydrop  seems  to  think 
the  poor  woman  vv^as  not  a  common  sort  of 
person.  And,  as  for  her  not  having  a  wed- 
ding ring,  well,  as  likely  as  not  she  had 
been  obliged  to  pawn  it,  judging  both 
from  her  own  appearance  and  the  baby's.' 

Jacob  looked  out  into  the  garden,  where 
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the  snow  lay  drifted  against  the  grey 
stone  walls,  but  he  said  nothing.  Mrs. 
Weird  continued. 

*  You  are  a  good  soul,  Jacob.  There 
are  not  many  half  so  good.  How  for- 
tunate that  you  happened  to  find  the  poor 
thing,  instead  of  her  being  stumbled  over 
by  some  one  who  would  have  sent  both  her 
and  the  child  to  the  nearest  police  station. 
It  is  what  most  of  the  people  in  Crawl- 
borough  would  have  done,  and  I  don't 
know  who  would  have  blamed  them,  either. 
I  will  go  and  look  after  Sister  Anne 
now.  If  there  is  anything  more  I  can  do, 
you  will  send  and  let  me  know.' 

So  Jacob  Weird  spent  his  Christmas 
there  in  the  Chantry  house,  with  Nanni 
lying  quietly  enough  in  the  room  just 
across  the  passage,  the  shutters  closed 
over  the  brown  gauze  blind,  the  candles, 
which  Sister  Anne  had  lighted,  burning  at 
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her  bead  and  feet.  Sometimes  he  went  in 
and  watched  her  there,  lying  white  and 
peaceful  with  her  grave-clothes  folded 
about  her,  where  he  once  thought  they 
should  have  sat  together  as  husband  and 
wife.  And  what  lay  between  those  days 
and  these  days,  and  who  might  have  a 
nearer  right  than  he  to  watch  over  her 
now,  and  what  fate  it  was  that  had  driven 
her  forth,  cold,  lonely,  to  find  her  death  ; 
and  whose  name  the  little  one  should  have 
borne  who  had  been  drifted  for  shelter 
under  his  roof,  these  things  he  knew  not 
at  all. 

Only  that  again  she  seemed  his  own. 
There  had  come  back  to  her  face  the 
sweetness  and  almost  the  beauty  of  its 
youth.  This  was  the  Nanni,  singing 
amongst  her  fruits  and  flowers,  whom  he 
had  loved  years  and  years  ago.  Those 
were   the   very  lips  which  had   promised 
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him  all  lie  could  ever  know  of  life's  joy. 
These,  gleaming  darkly  under  their  silken 
fringed  lids,  were  the  eyes  once  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  truth,  which  had  won  him 
from  all  others,  and  given  him,  instead  of  a 
love-lighted  home,  loneliness  for  evermore. 
But  Nanni,  dead,  cold,  waiting  for  nothing 
now  but  her  rest  amongst  the  cypresses  in 
St.  Anne's  graveyard,  was  his  own  again. 
She  had  come  back  to  him,  and  life  was 
powerless  to  part  them.  It  had  done  its 
worst,  but  death  had  undone  all. 

Sitting  by  her  side  there,  he  took  out 
the  little  locket.  There  was  his  picture, 
there  the  shred  of  hair  which  he  had  given 
her,  cherished  through  all  these  years.  So 
then  sbe  must  have  remembered.  Could 
it  be  that  she  had  come  to  the  old  city 
searching  for  him  ?  And  had  she,  feeling 
death  was  near,  put  the  love  token  upon 
her  child,  so  mutely  asking  him  to  give 
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that  child  the  care  he  once  would  have 
given  to  herself,  to  love  it  for  her  sake? 
He  could  not  tell.  All  was  a  blank,  a 
mystery.  Only  that  Nanni  had  come  back 
to  him ;  that  the  last  thing  husband,  lover, 
friend  could  do  at  all,  was  his  to  do  for 
her,  and  that  the  life  in  which  her  own 
life  lived  was  trusted  to  him.  For  the 
rest,  Jacob  Weird  could  but  remember  and 
be  silent. 

Marisha  Pennydrop  came  home,  brisk, 
bustling,  active,  with  a  bunch  of  Christmas 
roses  in  her  hand,  Peggy  carrying  the  little 
baby  fast  asleep.  As  she  came  up,  Jacob 
Weird  was  standing  at  the  gate  in  the  wall 
of  his  back  garden.  He  had  gone  thereto 
listen  to  the  Christmas  music  which  one 
could  hear  just  then,  solemnly,  pealing 
from  the  warm  heart  of  the  old  cathedral. 

*  I  brought  'em,  sir,'  she  said,  '  from  the 
Old  Residence.     Sir  Montague's  gardener 
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give  them  to  me,  and  I  told  him  they  was 
for  a  corpse.  It  isn't  a  fit  thing  she  should 
lie  without  a  white  flower  upon  her,  let  her 
be  who  she  may.  And  he  said,  as  the 
baronet  and  my  lady  was  away,  there  was 
nobody  else  for  them.  Else  my  lady  thinks 
a  deal  of  anything  being  given  out  of  the 
garden,  let  alone  the  houses.' 

Jacob  took  the  beautiful  pure  blossoms 
into  his  hands,  and  as  he  did  so  a  curious 
shudder  passed  through  him. 

'  It  is  because  they  are  the  white  flowers 
of  death/  he  said  to  himself. 

Just  then  the  child,  missing  the  accus- 
tomed motion  of  Peggy's  rocking  walk, 
stirred  itself  and  began  to  look  about. 
Then  it  sat  up  in  the  girl's  arms  and  made 
a  dash  at  the  Christmas  roses,  as  they  lay 
loosely  in  Jacob  Weird's  hands.  With  all 
her  little  might  she  seized  them,  shook 
them  in  triumph,  and  then  with  a   child's 
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wilfulness,  flung  them  as  far  as  she  could. 
A  gust  of  wind,  eddying  round  the  north 
end  of  the  cathedral,  caught  them,  tossed 
them  up,  whirled  them  high  in  the  air,  and 
carried  them  away,  dashing  them  at  last 
over  the  mossy  walls  of  the  Old  Residence 
garden. 

*  That's  a  pity,'  said  Mrs.  Penny  drop,  'for 
the  gate's  locked  and  we  can't  get  them 
back,  and  it's  more  than  as  far  as  I  can  go 
to  the  gardener  again  for  another  bunch, 
him  living  well  on  to  the  Crawl  Farm,  It 
was  a  comfort  to  me,  I'm  sure  it  was,  to 
think  she  would  have  them  to  lie  under.' 

'  She  will  lie  as  quietly  without,'  said 
Jacob  Weird,  turning  back  to  the  house. 
*  But  I  might  have  been  more  careful.' 

That  evening  the  dean  came  across.  He 
had  heard  what  had  happened  the  night 
before,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
hearing     all    the    particulars    from     Mr. 
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Weird's  own  mouth.  Jacob  told  the  storj 
simply  enough,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary 
for  Dr.  Barbegan  to  become  acquainted 
with  it ;  how  the  woman  had  been  found 
there  on  the  Cathedral  steps,  as  he  thought 
fainting,  with  a  child  in  her  arms  ;  how  he 
had  had  her  carried  across  into  his  own 
house,  and  had  found  that  she  was  dead ; 
how  he  had  decided  not  to  have  the  body 
taken  away  to  the  police  station,  but  to 
give  it  a  decent  burial  at  his  own  expense  ; 
and  how  he  should  keep  the  child  until 
those  who  were  its  lawful  guardians  should 
make  application  for  it. 

The  dean  listened.  It  was  like  Jacob 
Weird  to  do  a  kindness  of  that  sort.  One 
did  not  see  his  name  much  in  charity  re- 
ports and  subscription  lists  ;  but,  when  a 
deed  which  could  bring  neither  honour  nor 
credit  had  to  be  done,  he  was  the  one  to 
do  it.     And  telling  the  songman  that  if 
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any  substantial  help  should  be  needed,  he 
must  send  across  to  the  deanery,  he  was 
taking  his  departure. 

Crossing  the  passage,  Sister  Anne  met 
him,  coming  out  of  the  room  where  Nanni 
lay.  She  dropped  a  curtsey  as  everyone 
did  to  the  good  dean. 

'  I  was  just  going  over,  sir,  to  the  con- 
vent, to  see  if  I  could  find  a  white  flower 
to  lay  upon  her.  Mrs.  Pennydrop  brought 
a  beautiful  bunch  of  Christmas  roses  from 
the  Old  Residence,  Sir  Montague's  garden- 
er had  let  her  have  them  when  he  knew 
they  were  for  a  corpse  ;  but  the  little  one 
got  hold  of  them  and  flung  them  away, 
and  Mrs.  Pennydrop  couldn't  get  them 
back.  Else  there  would  have  been  nothing 
so  sweet  as  Christmas  roses  for  her,  and 
her  looking  so  peaceful  as  she  does. 
Would  you  like  to  go  in,  sir  ?' 

Sister  Anne  held  the  door  open,  and  Dr. 
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Barbegan  entered.  Then  she  closed  it, 
waiting  there  on  the  outside. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  he  came  out, 
hushed  and  silent.  Sister  Anne  never 
knew  that  he  had  been  kneeling  by  the 
poor  white  body ;  and  that  his  tears,  he 
knowing  too  well  its  story,  had  fallen  upon 
the  unanswering  face.  But  he  only  said 
to  her  as  he  went  away  : 

*  You  need  brinsf  no  roses  from  the  con- 
vent.     I  will  send  some  flowers  myself.' 

And  that  night  there  came  a  cross  of 
white  camellias  with  just  one  single  blood- 
red  blossom  at  its  foot.  And  they  laid  it 
on  Nanni's  breast,  and  Mrs.  Pennydrop 
was  content. 

And  the  dean  never  spoke  the  poor 
woman's  name  acrain  to  Jacob  Weird. 
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rpHEY  buried  her  in  the  little  grave- 
-*-  yard  of  St.  Anne's  Convent,  Mr. 
Staines  thinking,  from  all  he  could  gather 
about  her,  that  she  was  probably  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  foreis^ner.     The  Q-rave  was 

O  CD 

made  at  Jacob  Weird's  expense.  It  was  a 
deep  one,  with  room  for  two,  and  over  it 
he  put  a  cross,  but  no  name  there.  And 
he  said  the  child  should  stay  with  him  for 
the  present. 

Of  course,  the  affair  was  much  talked 
about  for  a  while,  things  of  that  kind  not 
very  often  taking  place  in  Crawlborough. 
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Everyone  said  bow  generously  Mr.  "Weird 
had  behaved.  There  was  a  long  account 
put,  though  not  by  his  knowledge,  into 
the  weekly  papers.  His  brother  Hiram 
and  Mrs.  AYeird  advised  him  to  advertise, 
but  he  declined.  If  the  child  should  be 
claimed  by  its  kindred,  he  said — well.  If 
not,  it  was  also  well.  And  the  sister  Anne 
was  bidden  to  keep  flowers  upon  the  name- 
less grave,  and  the  tall  cypress-tree  that 
grew  by  it  could  be  seen  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  Chantry  house.  But  few 
people  ever  looked  at  it  save  Jacob  Weird 
himself. 

Mrs.  Pennydrop's  cares  were  for  the 
living. 

'  Do  you  think  she's  a  chrisom  child  ?' 
asked  that  excellent  woman  of  Mrs.  Weird 
one  day,  after  an  unusually  magnificent 
display  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  httle 
one.      Not    that    such    displays    were    at 
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all  unfrequent,  but  the  intensity  varied. 
'  Because,  ma'am,  if  she  isn't,  she'd  ought 
to  be.  There'll  never  be  a  blessing  neither 
on  her  going  out  nor  her  coming  in  while 
we  have  not  done  what  is  our  duty  to  her. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  that  has  made 
her  so  bad  to  manage  ever  since  she  was 
took  into  the  house.  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought  while  now.' 

Mrs.  Weird  had  never  given  it  a  thought 
at  all.  Still  there  might  be  something  in 
it.  At  all  events,  whether  it  made  any 
difference  to  her  temper  or  not,  the  child 
ought  to  be  made  a  member  of  some 
Christian  church  or  other,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  done  the  better. 

'  You  see,'  said  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  '  with 
there  being  so  much  bustle  at  first,  with 
the  poor  thing's  burying  and  that,  one 
didn't  seem  to  think  what  the  baby  was  or 
what  it  wasn't.     But  I've  had  a  deal  to  do 
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with  children  one  way  and  another,  and  I 
never  did  see  one  that  could  give  mouth 
like  this,  and  keep  at  it  too,  and  with  such 
will.  It  was  v/hen  she  was  set  screaming 
this  morning,  and  Peggy  that  fixed  she 
didn't  know  how  to  quiet  her,  it  come  into 
my  mind  that  it  was  a  thing  ought  to  be 
looked  into.' 

'  There  is  only  one  difficulty,  Mrs. 
Pennydrop,  and  I  don't  know  how  we  are 
to  get  over  it.' 

'  You  don't  mean  somebody  to  stand  for 
her,  ma'am?'  returned  Mrs.  Pennydrop, 
briskly,  '  for  I'm  sure  Peggy  and  me 
wouldn't  let  that  be  a  hindrance.  Peggy 
said  if  it  would  do  the  bairn  good  she 
wouldn't  object  in  the  least,  and  she's  a 
girl,  is  Peggy,  that  knows  her  duty  as  well 
as  a  many  that's  more  grown  up.  And 
I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I'd  do  what's  proper  with 
the   greatest   of   pleasure,  rather  than    it 
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shouldn't  be  done  at  all.  I've  known  a 
christening  make  a  deal  of  difference 
when  a  child  was  weakly.' 

'  It  isn't  the  sponsors,  Mrs.  Pennydrop. 
It's  the  question  they  always  ask  to 
begin  with.  Hath  this  child  been  already 
baptised  or  not  ?  And  what  can  we  say  to 
that  ?' 

'  We  can  only  say,  ma'am,  that  w^e  don't 
know,  and,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
a  orood  thino^  had  better  be  done  once 
too  often  than  never  done  at  all.  I  can't 
say  for  myself,  ma'am,  that  I  remembered 
there  was  such  a  beginning,  but,  being  as 
it's  there,  that's  all  we  can  say  to  it.  If  you 
was  to  speak  to  the  master,  maybe  he 
would  ask  the  dean  about  it,  and  what  the 
dean  says  we  may  rest  content  on.' 

Dr.  Barbegan  was  seen  accordingly, 
Jacob  Weird  being  obliged  to  confess 
that   the    matter  had    never  entered    his 
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mind.  And  the  good  doctor  was  of  Mrs. 
Pennydrop's  opinion,  that  the  rite  had 
better  be  administered  twice  than  never 
administered  at  all.  And  since  a  couple 
of  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival 
of  baby  at  the  Chantry  house,  and  no 
inquiries  had  been  made  either  about 
herself  or  her  mother,  the  probabilities 
were  that  no  one  now  would  ever  be  able 
to  decide  whether  she  had  been  formally 
admitted  into  any  sort  of  Christian  com- 
munity whatever. 

That  being  settled,  Mrs.  Weird  came 
over  to  consult  with  her  brother-in-law 
upon  the  matter  of  sponsors.  Jacob,  of 
course,  would  be  the  god-father.  Mrs. 
Weird  promised  to  stand  as  one  god- 
mother, and  they  were  considering  who 
should  be  invited  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  second,  when  the  deanery  carriage 
drove  up  to  tlic  Chantry  door. 
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The  occupant  was  none  other  than  Lady 
Anne  Barbegan.  And  her  ladyship  had 
come  to  say  that,  by  the  express  desire  of 
the  dean,  a  desire  in  which  she  heartily 
concurred,  she  should  herself  stand  as 
god-mother  to  the  little  girl ;  also  that 
her  own  name  should  be  given  to  it — 
Anne. 

'  I  have  had  a  feeling  from  the  very 
first,'  said  the  dean's  excellent  help-meet, 
*  that  such  a  course  would  be  the  best  one 
for  me  to  pursue.  "When  a  child  is  found 
upon  the  cathedral  steps,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  the  church,  and  therefore  those 
who  hold  offices  of  responsibility  in  the 
church  are  bound  by  those  offices  to  take 
it  under  their  special  protection.  I  thought 
at  first  of  intimating  my  wish  that  it  should 
be  named  after  the  saint  to  whom  our 
cathedral  is  dedicated,  but  as  St.  Matthias 
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is  not  a  name  which  can  be  adapted  to 
female  use,  both  the  dean  and  myself  felt 
that  the  circumstances  attending  the  find- 
ing of  the  child  should  be  commemorated 
in  some  other  way,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that  I  should  give  my  own  name  to 
it.  I  have  come  to  say  that  we  hope  you 
will  not  have  any  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal.' 

Of  course  Jacob  Weird  could  only  ex- 
press his  gratitude  in  becoming  terms. 
Lady  Anne  certainly  had  conferred  great 
honour  upon  him,  and  the  poor  little  baby 
could  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  bettered  by 
being  introduced  into  its  new  sphere  of 
life  under  such  distinguished  patronage, 
more  especially  as  the  dean's  wife  was  not 
a  woman  who  would  make  the  office  a 
mere  form,  or  think  she  had  sufficiently 
fulfilled  its  responsibilities  by  the  donation 
of  silver  spoons  and  a  prayer-book.      So 
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loDg  as  Lady  Anne  Barbegan  and  her  god- 
child were  within  reasonable  distance  of 
each  other,  the  little  waif  would  not  fail 
of  a  tolerably  judicious  bringing  up,  and 
that  was  more  to  Jacob  Weird  than  any 
honour  which  could  be  put  upon  him  by 
this  new  mark  of  the  dean's  consideration. 
So  the  christening  was  performed  ac- 
cordingly in  St.  Michael's  Church,  the 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  cathedral,  Lady  Anne 
herself  standing  there  to  present  the  baby 
to  the  dean,  who  performed  the  ceremony, 
and  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  in  a  green  gown, 
new  for  the  occasion,  officiating  as  nurse. 
Little  Anne,  or  '  Nanni,'  as  Jacob  Weird 
intended  always  to  call  her,  protested 
loudly  against  the  dignities  which  were 
being  conferred  upon  her— so  loudly  that 
the  dean's  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard  as 
he  went,  more  sadly  and  gravely  than  was 
his  wont,   through   the    service.      For,   if 
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there  was  one  part  of  his  work  which 
Dean  Barbegan  loved  more  than  another, 
though  he  seldom  had  to  perform  it  now, 
it  was  the  baptism  of  little  children.  One 
noticed  that  his  face,  as  he  took  them  into 
his  arms,  was  full  of  love  and  tenderness. 
His  very  tones  were  a  blessing  upon  them, 
and  in  giving  them  back  his  touch  would 
linger  around  them,  as  though  to  have 
held  them  for  a  moment  had  been  a  joy  to 
him. 

This  time  his  face  was  grave.  There 
was  an  undertone  of  pain  in  his  voice. 
He  hasted,  as  it  were,  to  give  the  child 
back  again  to  the  Lady  Anne,  who,  grave, 
serene,  and  dignified,  stood  there  waiting 
to  receive  it,  unmoved  by  its  screams  and 
struggles,  which  seemed  an  earnest  of 
what  she  might  have  to  go  through  here- 
after in  teaching  it  to  lead  a  life  of  any- 
thing like  Christian  quietness.    Mrs.  Weird 
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said  that  for  her  part  she  had  never  felt 
so  nervous  in  her  life,  and,  though  in  a 
general  way  there  always  seemed  to  be  a 
blessing  hovering  about  her  at  a  baptism, 
this  time  it  was  as  if  a  spirit  of  unrest 
and  discomfort  possessed  the  very  church. 
But  it  had  been  done,  and  that  was  a 
relief. 

Months  passed,  and  no  one  appeared  to 
claim  the  little  foundling.  Jacob  did  not 
disturb  himself.  The  child  was  well  cared 
for.  But  Mrs.  Weird,  who  at  first  had 
looked  upon  the  arrangement  as  only  a 
temporary  one,  began  to  think  it  was  time 
to  liave  a  talk  with  him  about  it. 

*  Supposing  you  never  do  hear  anything, 
Jacob,' *she  said,  sitting  beside  him  in  the 
Chantry  garden  one  summer  day,  when 
the  little  Nanni  was,  so  far  as  they  could 
make  out,  about  a  year  old,  old  enough, 
at   any   rate,    to   creep,    and    toddle,    and 
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tumble  on  the  lawn,  where  Hertha  was 
plajinf]^  with  her.  '  Have  you  seriously 
thought  what  you  should  do  ?' 

'  I  have  never  thought  anything  but 
seriously  about  it  from  the  beginning, 
Grace.' 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Sure- 
ly you  will  send  her  to  an  orphanage,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  With  Lady  Anne's 
influence,  you  know,  you  could  very  easily 
get  a  presentation.' 

'Lady  Anne  will  not  need  to  trouble 
herself  in  any  way  about  it,  Grace.  The 
little  one  is  as  my  own  now,  and  as  my 
own  I  shall  behave  to  her.  Nanni  will  go 
into  no  orphanage,  whilst  I  am  able  to 
take  care  of  her.' 

Grace  Weird  was  a  good  Christian  wo- 
man, and  had  a  proper  pity  for  fatherless 
children,  '  whom  she  prayed  for  in  due 
form    every    Sunday   morning,    when    the 
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Litany  was  said  or  sung,  having  no  special 
case  before  her,  unless  she  happened  by 
chance  to  be  thinking  of  Nanni  just  at 
the  time.  But  she  was  a  good  mother 
too,  and  Hertha  was  all  she  had  to  care 
for ;  and  it  is  only  truth  therefore  to  say 
that,  before  she  could  feel  anything  like 
a  good  Christian's  gladness  at  the  pro- 
spect which  her  brother-in-law's  words  had 
opened  out  for  the  foundling,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  good  mother's  fears  as  to 
what  that  prospect  might  involve  for  her 
own  child,  the  child  whom  she  had  looked 
upon  hitherto  as  Jacob's  own  too,  so  far 
as  temporal  mercies  were  concerned. 

'Jacob,  that  is  a  serious  thing  to  do. 
Have  you  thought  about  it  all  round  ?' 

'  I  have  thouofht  about  it  as  much  as  it 
needs  to  be  thought  of,  Grace,  whether  that 
is  all  round  or  not.  And  I  know  what  I 
am  going  to  do.' 
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Mrs.  Weird  felt  that  she  was  treading 
on    delicate    ground.     Jacob    was    a    man 
who   did   not  like  to  be  questioned.     He 
was  one  who   could   make   her  feel,   in   a 
subtle,  intangible  way,  when  she  had  gone 
a  single  step  too  far.     And  yet  she  must 
know.     It  was  more  important  for  her  to 
know  how  things  were  going  to  be  now, 
than    when    she    had    ventured    upon    the 
subject  with   him   before.     Because   then 
there  was  no  visible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of   his    doing  everything   they   hoped    he 
would  do  for  Hertha ;  whereas  now,  with 
this  child  settled  down  apparently  for  good 
at  the  Ohantry,  and  Jacob  getting  himself 
so    bound    up    in   her,    there    was    every 
reason    to    fear   what   might    come   of   it, 
Mrs.  Weird  had  often  said  to  herself  that 
she  wanted  nothing  for  her  brother-in-law 
but  to  see  him  happy  and  contented,  with 
a  wife  and  children  of  his  own  ;  and  she 
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bad  said,  both  to  berself  and  otber  people, 
wbat  a  loving,  tender  father  be  would 
make.  Only  it  should  have  come  about 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  fatherhood.  He 
should  have  married  a  wife,  and  bad  a 
family  growing  up  round  him ;  and  then, 
though  Hertha  might  have  been  some 
hundreds  a  year  poorer  than  there  was 
a  chance  of  her  being  now,  she  would  still 
have  been  in  a  sufficiently  superior  con- 
dition to  her  cousins  to  have  avoided  any- 
thing like  jealousy  on  her  part,  or  domi- 
neering on  theirs.  And  Hertha  was  a 
child  who  easily  could  be  domineered  over. 
It  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  a  good 
fortification  of  money,  and  what  money 
could  give,  built  up  around  her,  or  her 
quiet,  unselfish  temperament  might  some 
day  place  her  in  an  awkward  position. 

All  these  thoughts  were  passing  rapidly 
through    Mrs.   Weird's   mind   as   she    sat 
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there  in  the  Chantry  garden,  watching  the 
two  children  playing  on  the  bit  of  lawn 
under  the  lime-tree.  And  a  pretty  picture 
they  made,  too — Hertha,  a  bonny  girl  of 
eisrht,  with  her  mother's  fair  hair  and  her 
father's  regular,  clearly-chiselled  features 
and  somewhat  large  proportions,  promising 
to  develop  into  fine,  well-grown  woman- 
hood ;  and  Nanni,  a  little  gipsy  of  scarce 
a  year,  with  a  vivid,  intense  face,  and  big 
black  eyes,  and  hair  that  tossed  back  from 
a  low,  straight  brow,  and  beautifully 
moulded  limbs  that  had  grown  into  round- 
ness and  suppleness  now.  Ay,  and  with  a 
temper,  too,  that  had  in  no  sort  improved, 
as  Mrs.  Pennydrop  hoped  it  might  have 
done,  since  her  christenins^.  For  Nanni, 
after  these  months  of  Lady  Anne's  spon- 
sorial  influence,  was  as  fascinating  a  little 
vixen  as  one  mio^ht  find  in  all  Crawl- 
borough.     Her  own  way  she  would  have, 
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else  the  screams  were  as  loud  as  ever ;  but, 
when  she  had  got  it,  none  could  be  so 
loving.  The  child  had  such  pretty,  be- 
guiling ways,  one  could  but  give  her  what 
she  wanted.  Even  Lady  Anne  herself  was 
forced  to  say  that  one  must  make  allow- 
ances for  an  impulsive  nature.  And  she 
used  to  say,  too,  that,  if  Nanni  had  had 
blood  as  blue  as  her  own  flowing  in  her 
veins,  she  could  not  have  carried  that 
curly  head  with  a  prouder  grace.  But  no 
one  spoiled  the  child  so  much  as  Uncle 
Jacob. 

And,  after  noting  how  his  love  had 
twined  round  her,  Mrs.  Weird  felt  she 
must  speak. 

'  You  know,  Jacob,  Hertha  is  the  nearest 
to  you  in  all  the  world,  after  all.' 

'  Grace,'  said  her  brother-in-law,  quietly, 
'you  may  leave  that  to  me.' 

'  I  know  I  may,  Jacob.     And  perhaps  I 
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ouglit  not  to  have  spoken,  especially  after 
what  you  said  to  me  once  before,  when  we 
had  been  talking  about  it.  But  Nanni 
coming,  and  your  taking  to  her  as  you 
have  done,  seems  to  make  a  difference.  I 
am  sure,  Jacob,  you  know  I  am  not  a 
grasping  woman.  That  never  was  my 
way.' 

^It  was  not,  Grace.  Don't  be  afraid 
that  I  shall  misunderstand  you.' 

'  Only,  you  see,  Jacob,  one  naturally  has 
a  feeling  about  the  property  going  out  of 
the  family.  And  seeing  that  it  mostly 
came  through  Uncle  Jonathan.' 

For  Mrs.  Weird  felt  it  was  only  right 
she  should  represent  that  to  him.  Her 
brother-in-law  had  done  very  little  real 
work,  one  might  almost  say  none  at  all, 
for  the  property  which  had  been  keeping 
him  all  these  years  in  ease  and  comfort. 
If  her  husband  was  able  to  save  a  little 
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now,  and  live  in  better  style,  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  worked  hard  for  many  a 
year,  and  breasted  difficulties  which  would 
have  swamped  an  unresisting  nature  like 
Jacob's.  It  was  hard,  certainly,  that 
Jonathan  Weird's  money  should  go  out 
of  the  family,  and  to  a  foundling,  too, 
even  though  Hertha  could  not  be  said  to 
need  it. 

Mrs.  Weird,  looking  at  the  little,  for- 
saken, black-eyed  child  on  the  lawn,  and 
contrasting  it  with  her  own  fair-haired 
darling,  closed  round  with  all  that  mother's 
cherishing  could  give,  and  with  as  much 
as  she  needed,  too,  of  honestly  earned 
wealth,  felt  that  she  was  doing  a  sort  of 
selfish  thing  in  even  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject of  money.  Still  there  was  right  in 
what  she  had  to  say,  and  she  must  say  it. 
She  was  sure  Phillis  Bellfield  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  say  it,  and  much  more 
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strongly,  too ;  yet  nobody  said  Pbillis  was 
a  covetous  woman.  And  Phillis  had  no 
child  to  say  it  for. 

'  Not  that  you  haven't  a  right  to  do  as 
you  like  with  your  own,  Jacob  ;  but  yet  I 
daresay  you  can  understand  what  I  mean 
better  than  I  can  put  it.' 

'  I  do  understand,'  said  Jacob.  *  You 
think  it  is  hard  that  I  should  take  what 
has  come  to  me  through  the  labour  of 
Hiram's  uncle,  and  gi^e  it  to  some  one 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  family.' 

*  Yes,  that  is  just  it.' 

*  Well  then  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  mentioning  it.  It  is 
a,  very  natural  feeling.  But  Hertha  will 
never  be  the  poorer  for  anything  I  may  do 
for  Nanni.  I  shall  give  the  little  one  a 
home  and  all  that  she  needs,  but  I  shall 
never  leave  to  her  one  penny  that  is  not 
morally,  as  well  as  legally,  mine  to  leave. 
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And  you  know  that,  in  matters  that  have 
to  do  with  a  man  s  conscience,  I  draw  the 
line  sharply  and  clearly  enough.' 

Mrs.  Weird  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

'  Jacob,  you  don't  know  what  a  weight 
you  have  taken  off  my  mind.  For  the  last 
six  months  I've  been  struggling  with  a  sort 
of  jealousy  which  seemed  to  take  all  the 
sweetness  out  of  my  life.  I  felt  I  was  as 
mean  as  ever  I  could  be,  but,  try  as  I 
would,  I  couldn't  love  the  poor  child,  and 
I  felt  ever  so  bitter  and  disagreeable  when 
I  saw  you  taking  so  kindly  to  it.  I 
shouldn't  have  mourned  a  bit  if  it  had 
died.  But  I  shall  care  for  it  now  as  if  it 
were  my  own,  and  it  shall  be  like  a  sister 
to  Hertha.  I'm  sure  you'll  like  that,  won't 
you,  Jacob  ?' 

'  Grace,  you  couldn't  please  me  better. 
Do  for  the  little  one  what  you  can.  It 
will  all  be  given  back  to  you.' 
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And  Mrs.  Weird,  who  liked  to  feel  lov- 
ing and  pleasant  with  everyone,  and  who 
had  really  suffered  much  in  silence,  got  up 
and  gave  Nanni  a  hearty  kiss,  and  then 
went  home,  feeling,  as  she  said  to  her 
husband,  quite  a  different  woman. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

npHAT  settled  everything.  The  bitter- 
-■-  ness  never  came  back.  When  Mrs. 
Weird  made  up  her  mind  to  do  a  thing, 
she  did  it  once  and  for  all.  There  was  no 
longer  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  upon 
the  motherly  kindness  which  Nanni,  as  she 
grew  into  childhood,  always  received  at 
the  Crawl  Farm.  Indeed,  if  Jacob  had 
been  willing,  she  might  have  lived  there 
entirely,  because,  as  Mrs.  Weird  said,  the 
fresh  air  and  the  country  diet  were  so 
much  better  for  her  than  being  shut  up 
there  in  the  Chantry  house.       And  though 
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when  she  was  at  the  Chantry,  Lady  Anne, 
who  was  an  exemplary  godmother,  could 
step  in  and  see  her  whenever  she  chose, 
and  could  also  have  her  sent  across  to  the 
deanery  at  any  time,  still  there  were  better 
things  in  life  than  being  taken  notice  of  by 
great  people ;  and  what  was  given  to  the 
child  in  love  and  tenderness  and  compan- 
ionship at  the  farm,  was  amongst  the 
better  things. 

Albion  Grey  went  there  as  often  as  ever. 
He  had  taken  up  his  abode  now  with  Dr. 
Sparke,  but  that  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  his  welcome.  Indeed  it  only  made 
things  more  convenient,  for,  as  Mrs.  Weird 
said,  the  d,octor  could  see  for  himself  how 
much  the  lad  was  cut  out  for  a  country- 
life,  and  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  tie  him 
down  to  a  profession.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sparke  often  came  over  to  the  farm  now, 
Mrs.  Sparke  finding  the  air  more  bracing 
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than  that  of  tlie  Cathedral  Close,  and  the 
two  ladies  became  intimate  enough  to  talk 
over  the  possibility  sometimes  of  Albion 
becoming  a  pupil  with  Mr.  Weird.  It  was 
the  very  thing,  Mrs.  Sparke  said,  of  all 
others  that  her  husband  would  like  for  the 
lad.  He  had  said  so  to  her  over  and  over 
again,  though,  knowing  that  Mr.  Weird 
did  not  need  anything  of  the  kind  as  far 
as  pecuniary  advantages  went,  he  had  never 
liked  to  mention  it.  He  said  that  if  only 
Albion  could,  after  qualifying  himself,  find 
such  a  convenient  property  as  the  Crawl 
estate,  and  establish  himself  upon  it,  he 
should  feel  no  further  anxiety  about  him. 

Mrs. Weird  at  such  times  had  hard  work 
to  keep  from  saying  plainly  out  how  such 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  might  be  realised, 
but  she  was  wise  enough  to  hold  her  peace. 
She  did,  however,  tell  Mrs.  Sparke,  for 
she  was  sure  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
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that,  that  her  brother-in-law's  adoption  of 
Nanni  would  make  no  difference  whatever 
to  Hertha's  prospects.  The  property  would 
certainly  be  kept  in  the  family,  and  there 
was  no  one  for  it  but  her  own  child.  And 
if  after  that,  Mrs.  Sparke,  who  always 
said  that  she  looked  upon  Albion  as  if  he 
belonged  to  her,  did  happen  to  let  fall  a 
remark  which  conveyed  the  impression 
that  she  anticipated  a  possibly  closer 
connection  between  the  families,  Mrs. 
Weird  received  it  pleasantly.  Such  things, 
she  said,  were  better  allowed  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Sparke  might  always  feel  confident  of  her 
own  good  wishes  in  the  matter. 

She  told  Mrs.  Bellfield  too  about  the 
property,  though  she  never  so  much  as 
breathed  a  word  to  her  about  that  other 
plan  which  lay  near  to  her  heart.  Be- 
cause her  sister-in-law  was  a  woman  who 
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never  let  a  thing  rest  when  once  it  bad 
been  confided  to  her.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  the  knowledge  of  it  gave  her  a 
right  to  mention  it  whenever  she  pleased ; 
and  Mrs.  Weird  was  a  woman  who  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  her, 
though  she  never  stood  up  for  her  rights 
in  an  obtrusive  manner. 

'  I  asked  him  myself.  Phillis,  for  I  thought 
it  was  only  my  duty  to  do  so.  Indeed  I 
am  ashamed  of  it  now,  for  it  seems  so 
mean,  and  I  have  quite  got  over  the  feel- 
ing, but  for  a  long  time  I  could  scarcely 
be  kind  to  the  child ;  for  I  fancied,  coming 
into  the  family  in  that  way,  it  might  make 
a  difference  to  Hertha.' 

'  T  don't  think  it's  anything  to  be  asham- 
ed of,  Grace,'  said  the  solicitor's  wife,  who 
was  not  troubled  with  any  scrupulous 
delicacy  on  money  matters.  '  It  was  the 
most    natural    thing   in  the  world  to    be 
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anxious  about  your  own  child.  I'm  sure 
if  I  had  an  oul}^  daughter,  and  such  a 
thing  had  happened,  I  should  not  have 
lost  a  moment  in  making  sure  how  matters 
stood.  Meanness,  indeed?  No  such  thing. 
I  call  it  nothing  but  proper  motherly 
prudence. 

'  Well,  whatever  it  was,  it  all  turned  out 
right  at  last,  for  Jacob  said  Nanni's  coming 
would  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
to  anything  he  intended  doing  for  Hertha. 
He  owned  himself,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  that  he  should  not  think  it 
right  to  take  money  which  had  come 
into  the  family  through  Uncle  Jonathan, 
and  leave  it  to  anyone  who  was  not  a 
blood  relation.' 

'  A  most  proper  feeling.  My  husband 
always  says  Mr.  Jacob  Weird  is  a  con- 
scientious man.  You  might  be  sure, 
without    asking   him,  he  would   never  do 
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anything  of  the  sort,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  an 
understanding.  It  is  always  a  good 
thing  to  hav^e  an  understanding,  and 
especially  with  a  man  like  your  brother-in- 
law,  whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 
Mr.  Weird  will  never  run  back  from  what 
he  has  once  said.  Does  Lady  Anne  take 
much  notice  of  the  child  ?' 

'  Yes,  pretty  well.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
I  might  say  more  than  pretty  well.  She 
has  her  over  to  the  deanery  regularly 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  gives  her 
presents  of  frocks  and  all  that  sort  of 
thinof,  and,  when  I  have  the  child  here  for 
a  few  days,  she  drives  down  to  see  how 
she  is  getting  on.' 

'  Then  Grace,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
have  her  here  very  frequently.  You 
see  if  you  bring  Nanni  and  Hertha  up 
like  sisters,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  almost 
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like  that  now,  Lady  Anne  can  scarcely 
avoid  Laving  them  both  at  the  deanery 
sometimes,  and  that  would  be  a  very  nice 
opening  for  Hertha.  There  is  no  harm 
in  looking  forward  a  little.  You  see  Lady 
Anne,  not  being  ever  likely  to  have  any 
children  of  her  own,  will  naturally  take 
more  kindly  to  a  godchild,  and,  when  she 
finds  that  Nanni  likes  better  to  be  with 
your  little  girl  than  with  anybody  else,  she 
will  probably  ask  her  too.  You  know 
the  child  helps  to  amuse  her.  If  you 
were  half  as  clever  as  you  ought  to  be, 
Grace,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
managing  it.' 

'  But  I'm  not  clever,  Phillis,  at  least  not 
in  that  way.  I  never  get  on  with  manag- 
ing anything  except  the  house,  and  I  can 
keep  that  straight.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
let  things  alone,  and  then,  if  they  fall  into 
position  of  themselves,  it  is  all  right.' 
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Mrs.  Bellfield  laughed.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  simple  woman  as  her  husband's 
sister  ? 

'  That  is  all  very  well,  Grace,  if  it  is  a 
vase  of  flowers  or  a  bit  of  geranium  in 
your  hair  that  you  have  to  arrange.  The 
position  that  things  fall  into  of  themselves, 
in  such  cases,  is  generally  the  best.  But 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  social  advancement, 
you  don't  get  it  by  letting  it  alone.  You 
lose  it,  instead.  It's  like  rolling  a  stone 
uphill,  if  it  doesn't  go  forward  it  goes 
backward ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  that 
position.  Now  your  husband  sees  that  a 
great  deal  more  clearly  than  you  do.  If 
you  were  to  help  him  on,  Grace,  instead 
of  always  hanging  back  as  you  do,  you 
would  have  been  amongst  the  best  people 
in  Crawlborough  by  this  time.' 

Phillis  was  getting  on  the  old  track 
again.     Social  advancement,  always  social 
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advancement.  But  Mrs.  Weird  was  more 
comfortable  in  her  own  mind  now  about 
these  things.  Hertha's  money  prospects 
were  secure,  and  it  was  tolerably  certain 
that  Albion  Grey  would  come  as  farming 
pupil  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and, 
if  things  turned  out  as  it  was  probable 
enough  they  might  do,  Phillis  would  see 
that  after  all  she  was  not  so  very  much 
wanting  in  common  sense.  So  she  lis- 
tened with  no  painful  feeling  of  short- 
coming, as  Mrs.  Bellfield  went  on. 

'  I  don't  mean  it  unkindly,  Grace,  and 
you  may  always  be  sure  of  that  when  I 
say  anything  to  you,  but  it's  not  a  bit 
of  use  having  money  if  you  can't  make  use 
of  it  to  get  yourself  and  your  family  on 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
I  should  ever  care  for  it  for.  Do  you 
think  it  would  make  me  any  happier  to 
feel  that  I  could  afford  to  put  the  yolks 
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of  fifteen  eggs  into  a  pudding,  or  even 
boil  a  ham  in  champagne,  as  they  say  Mrs. 
Crawley,  the  wife  of  the  soap  manufacturer, 
does,  if  the  people  in  the  Close  held  up 
their  heads,  and  wouldn't  take  any  notice 
of  me  ?  No,  it  is  the  position  that  money 
brings,  and  not  the  fine  clothes  it  puts 
upon  your  back,  or  the  rich  food  it  puts 
upon  your  table,  that  I  look  at ;  and  it 
does  make  me  feel  out  of  patience  when  I 
see  you  never  making  the  least  effort  to  do 
anything  for  yourself  in  that  way.' 

*  Phillis,  how  can  you  tell  what  efforts 
I  have  made  ?  They  say  there's  always 
three  parts  of  an  iceberg  under  the  water. 
Perhaps  mine  hasn't  got  to  the  surface 
yet.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  it  will  be  of  more  use  to 
you  than  an  iceberg,  when  you  have  got 
it  into  view.  But  what  1  have  to  say  is 
this,  that  with  your  brother-in-law  visit- 
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ing  where  he  does,  and  Lady  Anne  Bar- 
began  god-mother  to  Nanni,  who  is  just 
like  your  own  child,  you  might,  if  you 
played  your  cards  properly,  be  received 
amongst  the  cathedral  people,  just  the 
same  as  James  and  myself  are  now.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  received  amongst 
them,  Phillis.  I  had  rather  keep  with 
people  that  I  can  talk  to  about  the  man- 
agement of  a  house.' 

'Yes,  and  about  the  best  way  of  turn- 
ing the  heel  of  a  stocking,  and  how  much 
butter  and  brandy  to  put  into  Camper- 
down  sauce.  But  of  how  much  energy  to 
put  into  your  efforts  for  getting  on  in 
life,  never  a  word.  Oh  !  Grace,  one  need 
never  go  past  yourself  to  find  a  blind 
woman.  However,  as  I  said  before,  I 
shall  look  after  Hertha  when  she  is  old 
enough  to  go  into  society.  I  will  take 
care  that  her  advantages  are  not  thrown 
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away.  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  much 
now  towards  advancing  her  interests  with 
Lady  Anne.  J^obody  could  manage  that 
so  well  as  yourself,  and  you  are  not  likely 
to  manage  it  at  all.  And  Hertha  never 
will  be  one  to  look  after  herself.' 

'  No/  said  Mrs.  Weird,  glad  to  come  to 
the  front  at  last  with  something  that 
might  redound  a  little  to  her  own  credit ; 
for  she  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  flat 
after  being  sat  upon  so  long.  '  Hertha 
takes  after  me,  in  that  respect.  Ifc  has 
always  been  my  way  to  look  after  other 
people,  and  I  cannot  but  say  that,  in  doing 
it,  I  have  had  a  very  comfortable  life, 
more  so  perhaps  than  if  I  had  put  myself 
first.  I  don't  wish  anything  better  for 
Hertha  than  that  she  should  have  as  much 
happiness  to  look  back  upon  as  I  have 
had.' 

'  You  can't  settle  that,  Grace.    You  must 
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let  her  be  happy  in  her  own  way,  and  you 
must  not  expect  it  to  be  the  way  you 
would  choose.  That  sort  of  thing  never 
does  happen.  But,  as  you  say,  she  will  be 
like  you  in  one  respect,  not  looking  after 
her  own  interests.  Why,  Nanni  is  a  little 
Turk  over  her  even  now.  Just  see  the 
children  at  play,  and  who  is  it  gets  her 
own  way  in  everything  ?  Nanni,  of  course. 
Though  that  child  is  scarcely  over  a  year 
old,  Hertha  knocks  under  to  her  as  if  she 
were  the  queen  of  the  family.' 

'  Of  course.  That  is  because  Mrs. 
Pennydrop  has  let  her  get  so  spoiled  ;  and 
then  I  believe  the  child  has  besfun  to  feel 
already  that  she  has  the  dean's  lady  for 
her  god-mother.  She  is  the  most  preco- 
cious little  thing.  And  yet,  you  know,  no- 
body can  help  loving  her.' 

'No.  Because  she  is  so  pretty.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  looks  which  get  a  girl  on. 
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more  than  anythiog  else.  She  will  be 
splendidly  handsome  some  of  these  days. 
I  always  thought  Hertha  would  grow  up  a 
very  presentable  woman,  but  she  will 
never  be  able  to  hold  a  candle  to 
Nanni.' 

'Phillis,  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  talk  so. 
You  almost  set  me  against  the  child,  and 
I'm  sure  I  have  had  trouble  enough  to  get 
over  that  feeling  already.  You  may  see 
things  in  your  own  way,  but  for  my  part  I 
think  Hertha  is  as  good-looking  as  Nanni, 
every  bit,  and  for  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
them.  The  man  would  be  a  simpleton 
in  many  ways  who  chose  Nanni  before 
Hertha.' 

*  Yes,  in  many  ways,'  persisted  Mrs» 
Bellfield,  '  but,  so  far  as  the  looks  went,  he 
would  not  be  a  simpleton.  However,  as 
your  brother-in-law  has  given  his  word  for 
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it,  Hertba  will  have  what  o^oes  farther 
than  good  looks,  and  that  will  even  matters 
between  them  very  comfortably.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CiEAWLBOROUGH  went  on  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  for  sixteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  anyone  walk- 
in  a*  down  its  streets  could  see  but  little 
difference  in  the  old  city.  Scarcely  any 
new  houses  had  been  built,  scarcely  any 
advancement  made  in  anything,  save  the 
air  of  antique  respectability  which  year 
by  year  set  Crawlborough  more  apart  from 
its  neighbours.  The  bucket  of  opinion 
was  passed  on  as  heretofore,  not  a  drop  of 
its  contents  being  spilled  in  the  passing ; 
neither  was  a  drop  added  to  them,    for 
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where  was  tliat  drop  to  come  from,  Crawl- 
borough,  like  the  middle  man  in  the  line 
of  helpers,  being  comfortably  equidistant 
from  the  water  supply  and  the  fire  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  poured  ?  And  yet  all 
the  time  it  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  it  was  doing  its  duty,  and  doing  it  well 
too. 

Still  the  elm-trees  in  the  Cathedral 
Close  greened  and  faded  as  heretofore,  still 
the  mosses  thickened  on  the  deanery  walls, 
still  the  saints  and  martyrs  folded  their 
robes  about  them  on  the  west  front,  still 
the  sculptured  figure  of  the  Christ  looked 
lovingly  dowu  from  its  niche  over  that 
little  north  door,  and  the  snows  fell 
white  at  Christmas  time  over  the  stone 
steps  where  Nanni  had  lain  down  to 
die. 

And  warmly  as  ever  the  sunlight  crept 
over  the  gables  of  the  Chantry  house,  and 
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shone  in  and  out  amongst  tlie  vine-leaves 
that  lay  round  its  casement  window,  and 
told  the  time  on  Jacob  Weird's  sundial 
in  the  middle  of  the  grass-plot,  as  the 
years  had  now  told  it  on  Jacob  Weird's 
face. 

But  Jacob  did  not  sit  alone  in  that 
garden  any  more.  Instead,  a  bright, 
beautiful,  laughing-eyed  girl,  who  had 
grown  up  by  his  side  and  been  unto  him 
as  a  daughter,  was  there,  and  her  presence 
made  a  gladness  for  him  in  the  once  so 
lonely  home,  and  her  love  comforted  him, 
and  what  he  could  do  for  her  gave  the 
sweetness  to  his  life ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  in  her  there  should  be  restored  to 
him  the  years  which  the  locust  had 
eaten. 

Nanni  was  just  as  old  now  as  her  mother 
had  been  when  first  Jacob  Weird  saw  her 
amongst    the   fruits   and   flowers    of    the 
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widow  Valeria's  shop.  She  had  her  mother's 
great  shy  black  eyes,  with  loug  lashes 
softening  their  brightness,  and  her  mother's 
hair,  loug,  curling,  floating  hair,  and  her 
mother's  grace  of  step  and  mould,  and 
more  than  her  mother's  kinship  with  all 
that  was  joyous  and  easeful  and  pleasant. 
For  no  trouble  had  ever  pressed  the 
brightness  out  of  this  Nanni's  life.  She 
had  never  known  harsh  looks,  had  never 
put  her  hands  to  distasteful  toil,  nor  need- 
ed to  follow  other  than  the  things  of  her 
own  choice.  She  was,  indeed,  to  Jacob 
Weird  as  his  own,  and  all  that  he  could 
keep  from  her  of  even  the  shadow  of  dis- 
appointment, had  indeed  well  been  kept. 
Such  discipline  as  came  to  her  at  all  came 
through  Mrs.  Pennydrop  and  Lady  Anne 
Barbegan,  the  latter  of  whom  had  more 
than  fulfilled  Mrs.  Bellfield's  expectations 
as  to  the  probable  interest  she  would  take 
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iu  her  god-child,  though  that  interest  was 
shown  sometimes  in  a  form  that  the  wilful 
maiden  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with. 

And  Nanni  had  her  mother's  voice  too, 
a  voice  that  could  ring  out  in  song  which 
seemed  to  have  the  passion  of  a  woman's 
heart  in  it.  It  was  such  a  voice  that, 
listening  to  it,  Jacob  Weird  felt  his  own 
heart  tremble  within  him,  and  he  prayed 
it  might  never  be  to  her  what  her  mother's 
had  been.  For  he  could  not  but  think  that 
all  it  told  must  in  some  sort  be  felt  by  the 
singer.  He  could  not  but  think  that  tones 
which  could  so  touch  another  human  soul, 
could  have  gathered  their  sweetness  no- 
where but  from  a  soul  as  beautiful  as  the 
song.  And  with  the  beauty  must  also  be 
the  power  to  suffer.  And  so,  listening  to 
her,  he  could  often  almost  have  wept. 
Then  Nanni,  seeing  that  look  come  into 
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his  face,  would  go  and  throw  her  arms 
about  him,  and  never  cease  her  pi^ettj 
caressing  ways  until  she  had  brought  the 
brightness  back. 

Sir  Montague  and  Lady  Barbegan  had 
left  the  Old  Residence,  and  gone  to  live  in 
London.  Indeed,  they  never  settled  in 
the  house  after  that  first  Christmas  which 
they  spent  with  Lady  Barbegan's  friends 
in  Belgrave  Square.  Some  people  said  it 
was  the  young  wife's  doing,  some  people 
said  it  was  Sir  Montague's  ;  but,  however 
that  might  be,  the  establishment  was 
broken  up  within  a  couple  of  months  after 
their  return.  The  house  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  society  of  nursing  sisters,  under 
the  direction  of  Lady  Anne,  and,  except 
on  ver}^  occasional  visits,  the  baronet  and 
his  gaiety.loving  partner  were  never  seen 
again  in  Crawlborough.  It  was  rather 
sad,  some  people  said,  how  the  dean  and 
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bis  brother  seemed  to  have  drifted  apart, 
but  it  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
the  feeling  which  was  known  to  exist 
between  the  wives.  Of  course  Lady  Bar- 
began,  being  the  elder  brother's  wife, 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  take  precedence 
of  Lady  Anne.  And  Lady  Anne,  on  her 
side,  never  forgot  that  she  was  an  earl's 
daughter,  and  would  not  so  much  as 
give  way  an  inch  to  a  chit  of  a  girl  Avho, 
until  her  marriage,  had  never  mixed  with 
any  but  the  quite  minor  gentlefolk  of  the 
country,  and,  who  but  for  her  pretty  face, 
would  never  have  come  into  the  Barbegan 
family  at  all.  Living  so  near  to  each 
other,  and  constantly  meeting  in  society, 
this  state  of  things  became  rather  apparent 
to  outsiders,  the  more  so  that  Lady  Bar- 
began  was  not  a  person  of  dignity  who 
could  hide  her  feelings  under  a  mask  of 
serene   indifference.     So   Lady  Anne  felt 
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decidedly  relieved,  when,  a  few  weeks  after 
little  Nannie's  christening,  the  baronet 
announced  his  intention  of  livincr  abroad 
for  awhile,  and  then  settling  in  town.  She 
should  be  very  happy  to  receive  her 
husband's  sister  as  a  guest  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  question  of  precedence 
could  be  waived  between  them,  and  she 
should  always  make  a  point  of  calling  upon 
them  in  town ;  but  she  must  say  that  their 
departure  from  Crawlborough  added 
greatly  to  her  comfort.  The  dean  gave 
no  opinion  whatever  about  it. 

In  one  way  the  breaking  up  of  Sir 
Montague's  establishment  had  been  a 
profitable  thing  for  Nanni.  In  the  first 
place,  it  removed  out  of  Lady  Anne's  way 
a  constant  petty  irritation  which  consider- 
ably affected  her  temper,  and  whatever 
affected  Lady  Anne's  temper  affected  also 
the  comfort  of  those  who  had  to  do  with 
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lier.  And  then  it  smoothed  the  way  for 
a  much  more  entire  concentration  of  her 
interest  upon  Jacob  Weird's  adopted  child. 
Because,  of  course,  if  the  four  blooming 
sons  and  daughters  with  whom  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  the  baronet  and 
his  wife  were  blessed,  had  still  been  living 
in  the  Old  Residence,  growing  into  boyhood 
and  maidenhood  there,  Lady  Anne,  who 
had  as  rigid  a  regard  for  the  proprieties 
of  life  as  most  people,  would  not  at  all 
have  seen  her  way  clearly  to  allowing  her 
nephews  and  nieces  to  mingle  on  terms 
approaching  equality  with  a  girl  who,  so 
far  as  she  knew,  had  no  antecedents  at  all, 
who  might  be  either  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet  or  a  ballet-dancer.  Young  people 
would  be  young  people,  and  there  was 
no  telling  what  might  result  from  their 
constant  companionship.  And  therefore 
if   Lady   Barbegan's    children    had    been 
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living  in  the  Close,  coming  in  and  out  of 
the  deanery  every  day,  it  would  simply 
have  meant  that  Nanni  must  have  been 
kept  quite  at  a  distance,  except  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon  hour  of  Catechism, 
which  Lady  Anne,  at  all  hazards,  felt  it 
her  duty  to  undertake. 

Now,  however,  she  could  have  Nanni 
with  her  as  much  as  she  liked,  and  the 
girl  became  quite  an  interest  in  her  life. 
She  ^vas  something  to  look  after,  to  pet, 
patronise,  scold,  advise,  and  manage,  as 
the  case  might  be.  And  though  Nanni, 
spite  of  all  the  excellent  training  she  had 
received  from  her  god-mother,  was  at 
seventeen  as  wilful  and  petulant  a  young 
lady  as  any  to  be  found  in  Crawlborough, 
still  the  wilfulness  was  so  fascinating,  and 
the  petulance  was  worn  with  such  a  grace, 
that  somehow  to  those  w^ho  loved  her  both 
showed  rather  as  beauties    than    defects. 
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And  tlien  slie  was  so  loving  with  it  all. 
If  she  did  vex  anyone,  she  made  it  up  so 
prettily — nay,  was  never  happy  until  she 
had  made  it  up — would  lift  her  great  soft 
eyes  so  pleadingly  for  forgiveness  when 
she  felt  she  really  had  gone  too  far ;  would 
flash  out  into  such  clear,  child-like  joyous- 
ness  when  the  little  cloud  of  displeasure 
was  removed,  that  really  one  could  not  be 
angry  with  her.  One  could  only  heap  all 
her  faults  on  the  scapegoat  of  some  distant 
ancestor  whose  spirit  she  had  inherited, 
and  so  send  them  away  into  the  wilderness 
of  oblivion,  crediting  herself  only  with  the 
brightness  and  fascination  which  shone 
out  from  her  like  its  fiery,  lovely  heart 
from  the  opal. 

Things  had  moved  on  somewhat  more 
rapidly  at  the  Crawl  Farm  during  those 
years.  The  joint  influence  of  Hiram  and 
Mrs.  Bellfield  had  been  too  much  for  quiet, 
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housekeeperlj  Mrs.  Weird.  By  the  time 
Hertha,  at  eigliteeu,  began  to  go  out  a 
little  into  society,  the  changes  so  often 
insisted  upon  had  actually  come  to  pass. 
Domestic  appliances  at  the  substantial  old 
farmhouse  had  retired  more  into  the  back- 
ground. The  premises,  stack-yard,  fold- 
yard,  barns,  machine-sheds,  and  waggon- 
hovels  had  been  removed  to  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  house,  and  a  conserva- 
tory and  croquet-lawn  arranged  in  their 
place.  The  rhubarb-beds  were  swept  awaj^ 
from  the  front  of  the  best  parlour  window, 
the  best  parlour  itself  was  re-fitted  and 
called  a  drawing-room.  Afternoon  callers 
no  longer  so  much  as  knew  that  there  was 
a  dairy  or  china  pantry  in  the  house. 
Late  dinners  were  instituted,  garden  par- 
ties were  held.  Crawlhurst  was  engraved 
in  old  English  letters  upon  the  note-paper, 
and  Mrs.  Bellfield  felt,  when  these  changes 
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were  accomplished,  that,  if  Hertha  Weird 
was  not  thankful  for  having  such  a  god- 
mother, she  ought  to  have  been.  Now 
there  was  only  the  question  of  a  suitable 
marriage  for  her. 

Mrs.  Weird's  motherly  heart  had  had  its 
desire  in  this,  that  Albion  Grey  had  spent 
four  years  as  pupil  with  her  husband  at 
the  Crawl  Farm.  And  during  those  years 
she  had  learned  to  look  upon  him  more 
than  ever  as  her  own  son.  He  and  Hertha 
had  been  thrown  together  like  brother  and 
sister,  little  Nanni,  who  was  constantly 
with  her  nurse  at  the  farm  in  fine  weather, 
being  too  much  of  a  child  to  form  a  third 
in  any  of  their  amusements.  And  Mrs. 
Weird  seemed  to  live  her  own  life  over 
again  in  watching  theirs.  As  it  had  been 
with  Hiram  and  herself  in  the  long-past 
years  of  her  girlhood,  so  now  it  seemed 
with  Albion  Grey  and  Hertha.     There  was 
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first  the  bright  unconscious  comradeship, 
the  childish  quarrelling  and  childish  making 
up  of  the  quarrels.  Then  there  was  the 
first  little  touch  of  shyness  and  maidenly 
reserve,  noticeable  when  Hertha  got  into 
lonor  frocks,  and  gfave  over  rommnor  in  the 
straw-stacks.  Then  the  quarrels,  if  they 
chanced  at  all,  were  not  made  up  so  quick- 
ly. Hertha  would  draw  away  to  herself. 
Albion  must  seek  her  and  make  his  peace, 
or  there  would  be  long  silences  between 
them.  Then,  when  Hertha  came  home 
from  that  school  in  London,  to  which,  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Bellfield's  persistency, 
she  had  been  sent,  things  adjusted  them- 
selves in  an  entirely  different  way.  The 
girl  seemed  to  feel  her  own  power  a  little 
more,  but  at  the  same  time  she  was  far 
more  under  the  power  of  Albion's  stronger, 
brighter,  more  vigorous  organisation.  If 
shadows  came  up  now,  it  was  Hertha  upon 
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whom  they  fell  most  coldly.  It  was  her 
face  that  told  the  story  first,  in  a  sort  of 
vague  unrest.  Only  sometimes,  when  a 
word  of  praise,  a  rare  delight  at  finding 
herself  preferred  by  him,  a  chance  look, 
revealing  that  she  was  fair  in  his  eyes,  gave 
her  that  sense  of  power  which  a  woman 
needs  to  make  her  truly  fascinating,  did 
Hertha  shake  off  the  sensitive  reserve  of 
her  nature,  and  flash  out  with  sweet 
maidenly  charm,  and  give  even  the  least 
glimpse  of  all  that  lay  hidden  under  her 
quiet,  almost  stately  bearing.  And  then 
the  shadow  would  come  up  again,  and  she 
would  be  very  distant,  would  in  a  subtle, 
undefinable  way  withdraw  herself  from 
him,  let  him  see  that  she  could  be  content 
alone,  not  even  by  look  or  touch  or  tone 
beckoning  him  near  again. 

And  Albion  Grey,  frank,  straightforward, 
just  a  little  bit  proud  of  himself  and  his 
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power  over  Hertha,  liking  to  feel  bis  own 
ground  firm  under  him,  impatient  of  what 
he  called  chops  and  changes,  would  ment- 
ally put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  turn 
away,  pretending  it  was  of  no  consequence  ; 
at  the  same  time  always  keeping  near 
enough  to  watch  for  the  least  sign  of  sub- 
mission from  the  proud  Saxon-fair  maiden, 
who  was  after  all  very  dear  to  him. 

Some  of  this  Mrs.  Weird  could  see,  some 
of  it  was  hidden  from  her.  And  things 
were  just  at  this  stage,  when  at  four  and 
twenty,  Hertha  being  then  eighteen,  Albion 
Grey's  pupilage  at  the  Crawl  Farm  ended. 
With  that  ending  came  a  piece  of  ill-luck 
to  him,  namely  the  loss  of  a  few  hundreds 
of  pounds  which  were  to  have  set  him  up 
on  his  own  account.  Hiram  Weird,  who 
was  a  generous  man,  offered  to  lend  the 
money,  and  Mrs.  Weird  said  what  she 
could;    but   Dr.   Sparke  was   proud,   and 
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Albion  Grey  was  prouder,  and  he  had  a 
man's  wish  to  shape  his  own  way  and  feel 
that  what  he  had  was  his  own,  not  the 
outcome  of  another's  generosity;  and  he 
said  that,  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  what  the  kindest  of  his  friends  could 
do  for  him,  he  would  go  out  to  Canada  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  work  on  a  farm 
there,  and  earn  what  he  could  for  himself; 
and  then,  when  he  could  pay  his  own  way, 
come  home  and  settle  in  the  old  country. 

The  couple  of  years  did  not  do  so  much 
for  him  as  he  had  hoped.  The  seasons  had 
been  bad,  the  crops  had  failed.  He  was 
not  very  much  better  off  at  the  end  of  the 
time  than  when  he  started.  He  was  too 
proud  to  come  home  and  accept  help  after 
all.  He  would  stay  another  two  years, 
and  then,  come  good  or  ill,  try  his  fortunes 
in  England. 

That  second  time  had  worn  itself  away. 
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Albion  Grey  really  was  coming  home. 
The  luck  had  not  been  particularly  good, 
but  still  fair  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
starting  on  his  own  account,  specially  as 
he  had  good  friends  to  back  him  up.  And 
now  he  was  expected  home  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year,  they  did  not  exactly  know 
when.  Albion  was  rather  given  to  do 
things  suddenly.  He  might  turn  up,  Dr. 
Sparke  said,  almost  any  day,  or  he  might 
think  before  he  came  home  he  would  take 
a  look  at  the  country,  spend  a  few  months 
hunting  and  fishing  amongst  the  wilds  of 
the  far  west.  They  really  could  not  tell. 
But  this  Dr.  Sparke  knew,  that  whenever 
he  did  come  he  would  be  welcome. 

And  whether  he  cared  for  Hertha  now, 
and  whether  Hertha  cared  for  him,  her 
mother  knew  not.  This  she  knew,  that 
one  after  another  of  the  young  men  of 
Crawlborough   and   elsewhere,  well   born, 
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well  to  do,  handsome  in  looks,  and  reput- 
able in  character,  came  to  ask  for  the  hand 
of  her  only  child,  and  received  always  the 
same  answer,  that  Hertha  could  care  for 
none  of  them.  And  Hertha  was  three  and 
twenty,  and  her  tall,  large,  stately  figure 
and  quiet  manners  made  her  appear  older. 
She  looked  sometimes  as  if  she  might 
almost  have  been  mother  to  the  little 
Nanni,  who,  sprite-like,  mischievous,  wil- 
ful, with  loose  tossing  hair,  and  disdainful, 
coquettish  ways,  and  the  frank  careless- 
ness of  one  born  to  have  her  own  way, 
used  to  career  about  amongst  the  blossom- 
ing apple-trees  of  the  Crawl  Farm  orchard, 
or  paddle  bare-footed  in  the  shallows  of 
the  river,  or  with  her  fun  and  jokes  tease 
the  life  out  of  the  patient  farm  labourers, 
who  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  Titania 
amongst  them. 

That   was    not   what   Mrs.  Weird   had 
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looked  for  when,  anxious  to  secure  Her- 
tha's  future  comfort  and  vindicate  her 
own  wisdom,  she  had  opened  the  way  for 
Albion  Grey  to  make  his  home  with  them. 
She  had  hoped  that,  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  establish  himself,  there  would 
have  ^^rown  up  such  a  feeling  between 
them  that  arrangements  might  have  been 
made  for  Hiram  to  hand  over  the  farm  to 
him,  with  Hertha,  its  future  owner,  as  his 
wife.  Instead  of  that,  years  had  passed, 
and  things  were  no  further  advanced  than 
when  Albion  left  for  Canada.  He  had 
been  long  enough  away  to  gather  up  other 
hopes,  to  forget  what  had  never  crystal- 
lised into  firmness  for  himself,  perhaps 
had  only  done  so  for  Hertha,  whose  char- 
acter seemed  of  a  less  impressionable  but 
more  abiding  mould. 

For  upon  Hertha's  face  was  now  coming 
that  faint  shadow  of   care  which    told   a 
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story  of  something  hidden  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  life.  It  was  as  though  al- 
ready the  joyousness  of  her  youth  had 
passed,  and  the  thoughts  which  come  of  a 
woman's  hopes  and  fears  were  gathering. 
Yet  that  might  be  only  fancy,  so  far  as 
any  thought  of  Albion  Grey  brought  it ; 
for  there  were  other  cares  than  those  that 
belonged  to  him  to  be  met  at  the  Crawl 
Farm  now. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

TTIRAM  WEIRD  was  a  man  who, 
-^^  having  worked  hard  in  his  youth, 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  take  things 
reasonably,  not  to  say  easily,  in  raiddle 
life.  He  did  not  care  for  business  on  its 
own  account,  only  for  what  it  produced. 
It  was  not  the  young  greening  wheat  in 
his  fields,  nor  the  rich  blossoming  grass  in 
his  meadows,  that  delighted  him  so  much 
as  he  rode  round  them.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  added  balance  which  they 
would  bring  him  by-and-by  at  the  Crawl- 
borough  Bank,  and  the  acres  more  or  less^ 
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and  the  additional  shares  in  the  Trolgooth 
Mining  Company,  which  that  balance  would 
enable  him  to  buy.  And  even  then  those 
acres  and  those  shares  were  only  valuable 
as  they  would  bring  him  nearer  the  goal 
of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  take  the 
position  of  a  country  gentleman  in  Crawl- 
borough. 

That  was  his  right,  and  he  would  have 
it.  When  he  came  into  the  property,  he 
was  determined  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less.  He  did  not  intend  to  follow  old 
David  Weird's  example  in  everything,  old 
David,  who  had  sold  half  the  land,  and 
mortgaged  the  other  half,  and  left  his  son 
nothing  but  a  bare  subsistence  on  the 
farm,  and  that  to  be  earned  in  the  sweat 
of  his  own  brow.  But  old  David  had 
driven  his  carriage  and  kept  his  racers, 
and  could  afford,  once  upon  a  time,  to  let 
his  wife  hunt  in  scarlet,  and  was  hail  fel- 
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low  well  met  with  the  best  of  the  people 
at  the  Crawlborough  gentlemen's  club,  and 
that  was  the  sort  of  position  Hiram  meant 
to  win  back  again. 

]S"ot  that  the  present  Mrs.  Weird  was  a 
woman  who  would  ever  care  to  hunt  in 
scarlet,  let  the  land  and  the  mines  pay 
their  way  ever  so  well.  But  there  were 
other  things  she  might  do  to  better  her 
standing  amongst  her  neighbours,  and  do 
them  she  should,  if  not  for  her  own  pleasure, 
then  for  his.  His  only  child  Hertha 
might  stay  on  the  property,  if  it  so  hap- 
pened, living  as  a  wife  where  she  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  daughter,  but  she  should 
live  there  as  a  lady  of  position,  and  he  too 
should  take  his  place  amongst  other  than 
the  upper  class  farmers,  who  laid  their 
heads  together  over  wheat  and  bullocks 
at  the  Crawlborough  market  table. 

He  was  doing  it,  even  now.    The  count}' 
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people  were  beginning  to  take  notice  of 
him.  He  was  to  be  seen  at  the  meets 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  v/ell  mounted  as 
any  of  the  gentlemen  there.  The  Crawl- 
borough  races  too  were  just  a  little  in 
his  way,  not  that  he  made  a  practice  of 
attending  them  regularly,  but  still  he  had 
ventured  a  few  small  sums  in  that  line, 
and  ventured  them  successfully  too,  at 
least  successfully  enough  to  give  him  a 
sort  of  interest  in  watching  racing  opera- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Moreover 
it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  him  up 
to  Epsom  cr  Newmarket,  particularly  if 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  invited 
him  to  join  a  party.  A  man  must  go  in  a 
little  for  that  sort  of  thing,  if  he  meant  to 
hold  up  his  head  amongst  his  equals ;  and 
he  had  some  thought,  if  the  Trolgooth 
mines  continued  to  pay  well,  of  keeping  a 
racer  on  his  own  account.     It  gave  a  man 
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a  position  in  the  county,  and,  when  you 
had  the  land  and  the  stables  and  the 
labour,  the  little  additional  expense  was 
scarcely  worth  counting.  In  fact,  he 
should  like  to  be  his  grandfather  over 
again,  only  without  the  gambliug.  That 
he  never  meant  to  go  in  for,  either  in  con- 
nection with  horses  or  billiards,  but  a  man 
might  do  what  belonged  to  a  gentlemau, 
and  let  the  rest  alone. 

Mrs.  Weird  noted  these  things  and 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  For  Hertha's  sake, 
and  to  let  Mrs.  Bellfield  see  that  she  was 
not  such  an  incapable  creature  as  some 
people  thought  her,  she  had  agreed  to  the 
sweeping  out  of  the  massive  furniture,  and 
the  re-fitting  of  the  best  parlour,  and  the 
clearing  away  of  the  rhubarb  beds,  and 
the  removal  of  the  stack  yard  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  glow  of  afternoon  sunlight 
upon  its  thatched  ricks  could  no  longer  be 
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seen  from  the  front  windows,  and  various 
other  changes  which  had  converted  the 
massive,  four-square  old  farmhouse  into  a 
cross  between  a  barn  and  a  modern  man- 
sion. And  she  had  slowly,  painfully  ac- 
customed herself  to  the  divorce  between 
parlour  and  pantry,  and  to  the  late  din- 
ners, and  the  sitting  in  state  once  a  week 
for  afternoon  callers.  Bat  the  meaning 
of  it  was  beginning  to  break  upon  her. 
She  mistrusted  the  fine  gentlemen  who 
dropped  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
carried  her  husband  off  to  the  stables, 
where  he  would  remain  whilst  the  labourers 
did  as  they  liked  upon  the  farm.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  slow,  dull,  creeping  anx- 
iety when  luncheons  and  dinners  at  the 
'Duke's  Head'  were  talked  about,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Crawlborough  races,  and 
when  jockey-looking  men  came  about  the 
place    to    make    arrangements     with    its 
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master  towards  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger 
day. 

And  once  or  twice,  not  more  than  that, — 
but  how^  deeply  the  recollection  of  it  had 
been  burnt  in  upon  her  ! — she  had  sat  up 
till  past  midnight,  waiting  for  Hiram  to 
come  home  from  one  of  those  Crawlborough 
dinners.  But,  when  he  had  come,  there 
had  been  a  flush  upon  his  cheek  and  a 
sparkle  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  like  the 
old  times.  Only  once  or  twice,  thank  God, 
and  always  there  had  been  added  tender- 
ness to  herself  afterwards ;  as  though  he 
knew  how  much  it  had  cost  her,  as  though  he 
would  make  up  to  her  as  far  as  he  could. 
But  life  had  never  been  quite  the  same 
again. 

And  sometimes  now,  sitting  in  her 
elegant  drawing-room  on  reception  days, 
waiting  for  the  sound  of  visitors'  carriages 
upon  the  gravel  sweep,  she  would  heave  a 
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sigh  for  the  old  happy  days  when  her  chief 
care  was  that  the  cooking  should  be  of 
the  best  and  the  home-made  wines  of  the 
clearest ;  when  she  could  walk  round 
amongst  her  dairy-pans,  or  toss  little  Her- 
tha  under  the  apple-blossom  in  the  orchard, 
and  have  long  quiet  talks  with  her  husband 
by  the  elm-tree  in  the  river  bend,  after  his 
hard  day's  work  was  over.  And,  as  they 
talked,  they  heard  the  kine  lowing  in  the 
pastures,  and  the  click,  click  of  the  flail 
from  the  barn-yard  just  beyond  the  nut 
walk.  Happy,  peaceful  farm  sounds,  and 
happy,  peaceful  days,  but  they  were  gone 
now,  and  the  best  of  her  life  gone  with 
them.  Now  a  few  society  people  called 
upon  her  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  dinners 
had  to  be  given,  and  garden-parties ;  and 
Mrs.  Bellfield,  whose  husband  was  Mayor 
of  Crawlborough  at  last,  congratulated  her 
upon  having  got  into  what  might  be  called 
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the  best  circles,  and  urged  upon  her  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  the  position  she 
had  achieved,  in  order  that  Hertha  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  settling  advan- 
tageously. It  was  everything  now  to 
accomplish  that. 

'  She  seems  very  hard  to  please,  Grace,' 
Mrs.  Bellfield  would  say,  'I  should  have 
thought  that  at  three  and  twenty,  and  with 
all  the  offers  she  has  had,  she  might  have 
fixed  her  mind  upon  somebody.  It  is  not 
well  for  girls  to  keep  putting  off  in  that 
way.  It  often  ends  in  nothing  at  all 
being  done.' 

'  Hertha  has  no  need  to  hurry,'  said  her 
mother.  '  She  has  no  need  to  lay  herself 
out  for  admiration.  She  can  afford  to 
wait,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  her 
waiting.' 

'  That  may  be,  Grace,  and  perhaps  just 
at  present  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  her 
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to  pick  and  choose.  She  has  the  game 
pretty  much  in  her  own  hands.  But,  you 
know,  prosperity  does  not  always  last.' 

Mrs.  Weird  glanced  keenly  up  at  her 
brother's  wife.  Had  she  been  hearing 
any  whispers  ?  Had  James  met  Hiram  at 
any  of  those  '  Duke's  Head '  dinners  ? 
Was  anything  being  whispered  about  the 
Trolgooth  mines?  Was  this  said  with  a 
meaning,  about  prosperity  not  always  last- 
ing? For  she  had  her  anxieties,  bitter 
ones,  but  the  worst  bitterness  had  not 
come  yet,  that  they  were  the  subject  of 
gossiping  amongst  other  people. 

However,  she  need  not  have  troubled 
herself.  Mrs.  Bellfield  had  no  particular 
motive  in  what  she  said.  She  only  went 
on,  after  her  sensible,  worldly-wise  fashion, 

'  You  see,  if  a  girl  lets  her  youth  go  by, 
it  often  makes  a  difference,  however  much 
there  may  be  in  the  way  of  property.  And 
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then  she  is  apt  to  get  over-fastidious,  or 
not  fastidious  enough ;  and,  when  she  mar- 
ries after  all,  she  does  not  fit  into  her 
husband's  ways  as  she  might  do  if  she  had 
not  her  own  to  get  over.  You  should 
know  that  yourself,  Grace.  How  often 
you  have  said  what  a  difference  it  made  to 
you,  marrying  young  as  you  did,  and 
growing  into  all  each  other's  ways.' 

'  Yes.'  But  as  the  remembering  look 
came  into  Mrs.  Weird's  face  novv',  it  was 
the  look  of  a  woman  who  sees  the  best  of 
her  life  lying  far  away  behind  her,  shone 
upon  by  a  tender  light  of  love  and  hope 
which  cannot  reach  the  present,  will  never 
reach  it  any  more. 

'  Yes,  Phillis,  it  did  make  a  difference.  I 
know  it  did.  All  the  same  I  don't  wish  to 
hurry  Hertha.  When  her  heart  goes  first 
she  shall  follow  it.  She  had  better  not 
start  until  then.' 
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'  Oh,  dear  ;  yes,  of  course.  One  doesn't 
want  her  to  marry  anyone  she  doesn't  care 
for.  But,  if  you  come  to  consider  it, 
Grace,  you  will  almost  always  find  this, 
that,  if  a  girl  in  Hertha's  position  does  not 
marry  by  the  time  she  is  five  and  twenty 
or  so,  she  waits  until  past  forty,  and 
then  makes  a  grand  match  with  some 
splendid  widower  or  other,  who  has  a 
family  of  grown-up  children  married  and 
settled,  and  wants  somebody  to  look  after 
his  old  age.  Now  that  isn't  what  you 
would  care  for  Hertha  to  do.' 

'  I  don't  care  for  anything  for  her, 
Phillis,  except  that  she  should  be 
happy.' 

*  All  right,  then  we'll  let  it  alone.  But 
this,  I  say,  if  she  doesn't  mind  she  will 
be  letting  Nanni,  who  hasn't  a  stick  or  a 
straw  to  help  herself  with,  get  married  be- 
fore her.     Nanni  knows  how  to  look  out, 
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though  you  might  not  think  it.  She  is  a 
clever  girl.' 

'Yes.  Phillis,  and  a  good-hearted  one 
too.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  of  her 
as  if  she  was  going  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  my  own  child's  mouth.  She  and 
Hertha  always  have  been  like  sisters,  and 
I  hope  they  always  will.' 

*  Marry  and  amen,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
used  to  say.  All  the  same,  Grace,  Nanni 
is  the  cleverest  of  the  two,  a  very  long 
way.  And,  as  I  told  you  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  tell  you  now,  that,  if  there  is  anything  to 
be  given  up  between  them,  it  is  Hertha 
who  will  give  it  up,  and  she  will  not  so 
much  as  know  that  she  is  doing  more  than 
other  people  would  do.' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  Hertha,  then. 
She  will  get  more  content  that  way  than 
the  other.' 

Mrs,  Bellfield  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
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Grace  Weird's  opinions  were  so  liard  to 
manage. 

^  Have  it  so,  then.  I  could  see  it  as 
they  were  playing  together  on  the  lawn, 
that  summer  after  your  brother-in-law  took 
to  her,  and  I  can  see  it  now  just  the  same. 
But  I  am  quite  ready  to  own  that  Nanni  is 
as  nice  as  nice  can  be.  I  daresay  she  hasn't 
a  trouble  except  that  old  Lady  Anne  nags 
at  her  about  ofoino^  oftener  to  church  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  then  she  makes 
it  up  handsomely  in  presents  afterwards, 
and  the  girl  might  almost  live  at  the 
deanery  if  she  liked,  except  when  there  is 
company  there.  I  don't  believe  Lady 
Anne  ever  introduces  her  to  company.' 

'  Perhaps  she  thinks  she  is  not  old 
enough.' 

*  There  may  be  something  in  that.  I 
wonder  very  much  what  she  will  do  when 
the   girl   begins  to  visit.     Of   course  she 

VOL.  II.  I 
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must  begin  soon.  Mr.  Weird  has  never 
heard  a  syllable,  I  suppose,  about  who  she 
is  or  where  she  came  from.' 

*  Never.  And  probably  never  will  now. 
Indeed  I  do  not  think  the  subject  ever 
enters  his  mind.' 

*Most  likely  not.  And  he  loves  her 
just  as  if  she  were  his  own.  Indeed,  to 
my  thinking,  he  loves  her  a  great  deal  too 
much.  He  doesn't  get  it  back  again.  But 
then  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  give  more 
than  he  gets.  If  he  had  married,  he 
would  have  waited  upon  his  wife  hand  and 
foot,  no  matter  whether  she  ever  so  much 
as  gave  him  a  smile  in  return  for  it.  But, 
Grace,  wasn't  it  a  curious  thing  about 
Lady  Anne  being  godmother  at  all.  Who 
could  have  expected  that  she  would  come 
forward  in  that  way,  and  keep  it  up  too 
all  these  years.  Do  you  know,  one  of  the 
canons'  wives  told  me ' 
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'  Phillis !' 

'  What  have  I  said  ?' 

'  Why,  it  sounds  as  if  he  had  ever  so 
many.' 

'  So  it  does,  when  I  come  to  think  about 
it.  Well,  I  mean  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
canons,  that  certainly  goes  better,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  canons  told  me  that  it 
was  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  because 
the  dean  urged  it  upon  her  so,  because  he 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  child  himself/ 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  him.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  wonder  now  if  he  had  any 
idea,  or  thought  he  had,  who  she  was. 
You  know,  Sister  Anne  of  the  convent 
told  me  he  went  in  and  saw  the  poor 
thing  lying  there  affcer  she  was  carried 
across  from  the  minster  steps.' 

'Yes,  but  how  was  he  likely  to  know 
her,  and  she  a  stranger  here,  a  foreigner 
too,  they  say.' 

i2 
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^That's  just  it.  You  know  he  used  to 
be  a  good  deal  in  Italy  with  the  baronet. 
And  perhaps,  if  he  didn't  know,  the  baronet 
did.' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  was  a  clever  woman  and 
fond  of  finding  out  about  everything, 
accounting  for  it  in  some  way  or  other. 
She  would  have  been  a  capital  detective  if 
she  had  been  a  man.  But  her  words  did 
not  raise  so  much  as  the  vaguest  theory  in 
Mrs.  Weird's  mind. 

'  One  can  never  tell,  Phillis.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  we  shall  ever  know  now  who 
she  is.  I  am  sure  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it.' 

^  I  am  not  troubling  myself  about  it. 
It  doesn't  make  the  least  difference  to  me. 
Only  I  say  that  things  do  come  about  oddly 
sometimes.  Young  Grey  is  coming  home 
soon,  is  he  not  ?' 

*Well,  he  is  or    he   is  not,   just    as  it 
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happens.  Last  time  Dr.  Sparke  heard  of 
him,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether 
to  come  straight  back  or  stop  for  a  few 
months'  holiday  hunting  in  Canada.' 

'  And  what  is  he  going  to  do  when  he 
comes  back  ?' 

*  I  don't  know.  Probably  he  will  look 
about  for  a  farm  to  settle  upon.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  he  will  look  about  for  a 
wife  to  help  him  to  settle  down  upon  it. 
That  is  always  how  the  thing  goes.  Grace, 
he  would  make  a  very  good  husband  for 
Hertha  ;  only,  though  I  know  you  think 
differently,  I  have  always  noticed  that 
young  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
like  brothers  and  sisters,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
marry.  A  man  like  Albion  Grey  is  sure 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  one  fresh.  He 
is  just  the  sort  to  see  a  girl  one  day,  and 
make  her  an  offer  the  next,  without  ever 
asking    whether   she   has   auy   money   or 
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not.  I  don't  suppose  that  would  make  any 
difference  to  liim. 

Mrs.  Weird  could  have  argued  the 
matter  differently,  but  she  preferred  to  let 
it  alone.  If  she  had  taken  it  up  Phillis 
might  have  thought  she  had  a  personal 
motive.  Now  probably,  if  she  bad  taken 
her  sister-in-law  into  her  confidence,  Mrs. 
Bellfield  would  have  done  her  utmost  to 
bring  the  thing  about,  and  being  a  man- 
aging woman,  and  a  clever  one  too,  might 
have  made  something  of  it.  But  there 
was  a  pride,  a  sense  of  moral  dignity, 
about  Hiram  Weird's  wife,  which  kept  her 
miles  away  from  contriving  with  anybody 
about  a  matter  which  belonged  solely  to 
the  two  people  concerned. 

'  That  must  be  as  it  may,  Phillis.  I 
shall  not  lift  a  finger  one  way  or  the 
other.  Such  affairs  are  best  left  to  settle 
themselves.' 
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'  Some  people  think  so.  Some  people 
don't.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  you 
may  help,  and  help  wisely  too.  However^ 
I  daresay  Hertha  will  be  comfortable, 
whatever  happens,  because  she  is  one  who 
takes  things  quietly.  At  any  rate  she 
appears  to  do  so,  almost  too  quietly.  She 
would  never  reach  out  her  hand  to 
pluck  the  biggest  apple  in  the  orchard. 
She  would  wait  until  it  dropped.  And,  as 
often  as  not,  it  does  not  drop  at  all. 
Somebody  else  comes  and  gathers  it.  Now 
JSTanni  is  the  sort  that  takes  a  thing  when 
it  is  there  ready.' 

And  Mrs.  Bellfield  went  away,  leaving 
Grace,  as  she  was  always  left  by  her  sister- 
in-law,  in  an  unquiet  frame  of  mind, 
though  why,  she  knew  not. 
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X  IFE  was  not  what  it  used  to  be  at  the 
-*-^     Crawl  Farm  for  Hertha  either. 

Outwardly,  all  was  prosperous.  The 
modern  innovations,  which  Mr.  Weird  and 
Mrs.  Bellfield  between  them  had  initiated, 
did  their  work  well.  One  little  improve- 
ment led  to  another,  until  the  style  of  the 
establishment  was  quite  on  a  footing  with 
that  of  old  Major  Wardilow  himself,  up  at 
Crawlthorpe  Hall.  The  best  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  now  left  their  cards  at  the 
house ;  and  one  of  Hiram's  club  acquaint- 
ances had  obtained  for  the  whole  family  in- 
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vitations  to  the  Hussar  ball  which  was  to 
take  place  in  August. 

That  was  what  Mrs.  Bellfield  considered 
the  critical  test  of  position  in  Crawlborough. 
Did  they  go  to  the  Hussar  ball  ?  Then  they 
were  worth  cultivatincj  let  the  rest  be  as  it 
might.  She  had  been  to  the  ball  herself  and 
should  go  again  this  year  of  course,  her  hus- 
band being  mayor.  And  for  that  same  reason 
she  should  mingle  freely  in  the  Close  festiv- 
ities, and  Hertha  should  mingle  in  them  with 
her,  for  it  was  too  bad  that  the  girl  should 
lose  so  many  social  advantages,  simply 
through  having  a  mother  whose  mind  gravi- 
tated so  persistently  towards  dairy  and 
domestic  interests. 

Mr.  Weird  was  considered  to  be  a  pros- 
perous man,  though  not  busying  himself  so 
much  about  business  as  aforetime.  Indeed 
why  should  he,  when  he  could  afford  to 
keep  a  bailiff  and  more  labourers    on    the 
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land  than  it  had  ever  needed  before  ?  Some 
people  said  that  was  just  what  a  gentleman 
ought  to  do.  If  he  had  the  money,  let  him 
pay  those  who  could  do  the  work  for  him, 
and  let  him  take  things  comfortably,  rising 
to  the  position  he  had  made  for  himself,  and 
bettering  it,  as  a  clever  man  always  could, 
by  tact  and  skill.  Others  said,  when  a  man 
gave  over  looking  after  his  own  business,  it 
was  time  for  him  to  think  of  the  sheriff's 
officers,  for  they  would  soon  be  thinking  of 
him.  And  a  farm,  of  all  things,  wanted  the 
eye  of  the  master  in  every  corner  of  it,  if 
the  place  was  not  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
It  was  always  a  bad  sign  when  racers  and 
hunters  came  in  among  the  good  broad- 
backed  plough-horses.  It  was  a  sort  of 
company  that  never  did  any  good  together, 
and  the  end  of  it  generally  was  that  both 
had  to  be  parted  with.  But  that  might  be 
a  good  way  off  still. 
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Of  course  no  one  ever  talked  in  this  way 
to  Mrs.  Weird,  though  her  own  plain  com- 
mon-sense was  enough  to  tell  her  that 
things  were  not  so  safe  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  old  times  when  her  husband  walked 
over  his  own  farm  every  morning,  some- 
times taking  a  hand  at  the  plough  himself, 
whilst  she  superintended  the  churning  and 
made  up  the  butter.  And,  though  fewer 
people  came  to  the  house  then,  those  who 
did  come  brought  sunshine  with  them.  One 
never  needed  to  fear,  let  them  stay  as  long 
as  they  might,  that  they  were  talking  of  any- 
thing but  peaceful  and  comfortable  farming 
matters  ;  driving  a  bargain  about  bullocks 
maybe,  or  getting  down  the  price  of  sheep  a 
shilling  or  two  a  head,  for  Hiram  was  al- 
ways one  who  could  be  beaten  back  in  liis 
prices,  or  calculating  how  many  bushels  to 
the  acre  would  be  yielded  by  the  wheat- 
fields  which  were  coming  into  ear  so  richly 
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down  by  the  river- side.  Now  people  came 
on  quite  other  errands  than  these. 

Hertha,  who  was  a  thoughtful,  meditative 
girl,  felt  that  her  mother  was  not  at  ease 
about  something,  and  this  took  the  bright- 
ness out  of  her  own  life,  though  why  she 
€Ould  not  tell.  But  one  day  she  learned  it 
all. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that 
Albion  Grey  was  expected  home.  Mrs. 
Weird  had  been  sent  for  to  Crawlthorpe, 
where  her  father,  suddenly  taken  ill,  was 
lying  as  they  supposed  at  the  point  of  death. 
Mr.  Weird  was  dining  at  the  '  Duke's  Head  ' 
with  some  of  his  gentlemen  friends,  and 
would  not  perhaps  be  home  until  late.  In 
the  hurry  of  starting  away  to  see  her  father, 
Mrs.  Weird  did  not  make  any  arrangements. 
So  Hertha,  thinking  it  was  her  duty,  sat  up 
to  wait. 

Late  it  was  indeed  when  he  came,  and 
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Hertha,  meeting  him  at  the  door,  for  she 
had  sent  the  servants  to  bed,  felt  a  cold, 
sickening  horror  creep  over  her.  She  had 
seen  other  men  like  this,  but  not  her 
father. 

*  Go  to  bed,  child,'  he  said,  half  kindly, 
half  angrily,  for  he  was  sufficiently  master 
of  himself  to  know  how  things  were  with 
him,  and  to  be  irritated  that  others  should 
know  how  they  were,  too.  '  What  ails  you 
to  be  sitting  up  this  time  of  night,  and  the 
clock  on  the  stroke  of  one?  Get  me  my 
slippers,  and  leave  out  the  key  of  the  side- 
board, and  then  I  can  have  a  cigar  and  be 
comfortable.     Where's  your  mother  ?' 

'  Gone  to  Crawlthorpe.  Grandfather  is  ill, 
and  they  sent  for  her.' 

'Grandfather  ill?  He's  been  ill  this 
dozen  times,  and  nothing  ever  comes  of 
it.  Well,  give  me  the  keys  and  then  go  to 
bed.' 
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'  No,  father,  I'll  stay.' 

And  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  : 
Hiram  Weird's  red  with  the  wine  ;  Hertha's 
clear,  truthful,  sorrowful  :  and  they  both 
could  see  what  was  in  each  other's  thoughts. 
The  father  read  in  that  glance  that  his 
daughter  would  never  again  look  up  to  him 
as  to  one  nobler,  better,  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  herself.  Hertha  knew  that 
the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  their  home- 
happiness  ;  that  the  coming  years,  bring  what 
else  they  might,  could  never  now  be  free 
from  a  vague,  haunting,  poisonous  unrest. 
The  thing  had  been  done,  it  could  never  be 
undone. 

She  knew,  too,  that  her  father  would 
neither  forget  nor  forgive  her  knowledge  of 
his  disgrace.  The  Weirds  were  a  proud 
people.  It  came  out  in  different  ways,  but 
there  it  lay,  rooted  down  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  heart  of  evervone  of  them. 
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Henceforth  between  him  and  herself  there 
would  be  a  barrier  through  which  neither 
could  ever  again  look  brightly  and  without 
distrust.  That  night  was  the  end  of  peace, 
the  beginning  of  unrest.  And  the  worse 
unrest  that  one  must  seem  not  to  know. 
All  must  go  on  quietly  as  usual,  as  if 
the  spring  which  gave  its  healthy  motion 
to  everything  had  not  been  suddenly  and 
silently  snapped. 

Mrs.  Weird  came  home  next  mornini^. 
The  old  man  was  better.  Again  it  had 
been  a  false  alarm.  The  Bellfields  were  a 
tough  race.  They  did  not  depart  this  life 
without  good  cause  shown.  Hertha's  face 
looked  sad,  her  eyes  heavy  with  watchful- 
ness. Mrs.  Weird  w^ent  about  her  house- 
hold affairs  as  usual,  and  then  brought  her 
work  into  the  dining-room,  a  handsomely 
furnished  apartment  which  displayed  its 
silken  damask  and  highly  polished  mahogany 
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over  the  space   formerly  occupied    by   the 
china  pantry  and  store  closet. 

*  Father  got  home  all  right  last  night, 
Hertha  ?' 

'He  got  home  about  one,  mother.' 

'That  was  rather  late.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Did  you  sit  up  for  him  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  suppose  you  saw  that  all  was  safe 
before  you  left  him  ?' 

'  I  did  not  leave  him,  mother.  I  waited 
until  he  went  to  bed.' 

And  then  there  was  the  look,  the  saddest 
look  surely  that  comes  between  mother  and 
child,  in  which  both  have  to  own  for  the 
first  time  that  the  foundations  of  the  home 
peace  have  crumbled  away.  And  also 
that  they  must  be  silent  over  the  decay. 

As  Mrs.  Weird  was  silent  now.  She 
went  on  with  her  knitting,  being  never  a 
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woman  who  could  sit  idle  when  others 
were  with  her.  Only  when  she  was  alone 
did  her  fingers  rest,  and,  like  Jacob,  she 
would  remember  and  be  silent. 

'Hertha,  child,'  she  said  at  last,  'your 
father  has  many  anxieties.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  girl,  vaguely,  '  I  sup- 
pose most  people  have  them,  some  way  or 
other.' 

*Some  way  or  other,  that  is  it.  And, 
when  people  have  property  in  mines,  they 
never  know  exactly  how  things  may  go.' 

'Do  you  mean,  mother,  that  we  are 
poorer  than  we  seem  to  be  ?  We  have  a 
great  many  things  that  we  might  give  up, 
if  that  is  so.' 

^And  a  great  many  that  I  should  gladly 
give  up,  Hertha  but  I  don't  mean  that.  For 
anything  I  know,  we  are  rich  enough,  and 
may  be  richer  still.  Only  a  man  is  natur- 
ally anxious,  when  things  depend  upon  what 

VOL.  II.  K 
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one  may  call  chances.  The  mines  may  pay 
well  one  year,  and  another  year  they  may 
not.' 

'  Don't  they  pay  well  now,  mother  ?* 
'  I  can't  tell  you,  child.  Your  father  does 
not  speak  to  me  much  about  these  things. 
I  never  understood  money  matters,  only 
those  belonging  to  a  house.  But  I  know 
that  your  father  is  often  anxious,  and — ' 

Mrs.  Weird  paused.  A  red  glow  crept 
into  her  face.  She  bent  her  head 
just  a  little.  A  man  may  suffer  his 
wife  to  find  out  what  he  proudly  hides 
from  his  daughter.  Her  love  and  her  pride 
alike  keep  the  secret  safely.  And  a  woman 
will  bide  much.  So  a  mother,  whatever 
pain  it  costs  her,  will  stand  long  gazing  over 
into  the  abyss  of  her  husband's  degradation, 
before  she  will  steady  herself  by  a  daughter's 
hand.  Mrs.  Weird  would  have  stood  firmly, 
proudly,  on  the  edge  of  the  horrible  chasm 
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which  yawned  now  in  the  once  fair  landscape 
of  her  life,  thankful  solong  as  herself,  only  her- 
self, was  forced  to  look  down  upon  it.  But  a 
chance  had  brought  Hertha  now  to  its  brink  ; 
and  not  to  steady  herself,  but  to  keep  the 
girl  from  turning  dizzy,  she  must  hold  her 
hand  and  let  her  look,  too. 

*  Your  father  is  often  anxious,  more  an- 
xious than  we  can  know.  And  sometimes, 
perhaps,  he  tries   to    make    himself  forget 

it; 

*  I  understand,  mother.' 

The  tears  stood  in  Mrs.  Weird's  eyes. 
Hertha  came  over  and  kissed  her.  It 
was  a  sign  of  love  which,  except  for  ordin- 
ary morning  and  evening  greeting,  rarely 
passed  between  them.  They  had  neither  of 
them  been  brought  up  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
When  it  did  pass  it  meant  that  a  fresh  win- 
dow had  been  opened  into  the  heart  of 
each. 

k2 
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'Mother,  we  must  be  all  we  can  to  each 
other/ 

'  Yes,  Hertha,  that  is  it.  Now  it  is  done 
with.' 

And  without  another  word  the  wife  re- 
sumed her  work.  They  might  stand  hand 
in  hand  where  they  had  to  stand,  but  they 
must  stand  in  silence. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  old  order. 
Henceforth  it  must  change,  giving  place  to 
new.  To  the  outside  world  things  went 
on  much  as  usual.  People  thronged  the 
Gentiles'  court  of  the  home  temple,  and 
pleasant  words  and  courteous  hospitalities 
were  exchanged  there ;  but  the  holy  of 
holies,  where  the  child  had  once  come  to 
bow  down  before  the  divinity  of  its  father's 
presence,  was  empty  evermore. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SO,  the  state  of  things  at  the  Crawl  Farm 
considered,  there  might  be  better 
chances  of  happiness  at  the  little  Chantry 
house,  where  Nanni,  now  a  merry  laughing 
maiden  of  seventeen,  made  the  sunshine  of 
Jacob  Weird's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
a  wholesome  amount  of  shadow  into  that  of 
Mrs.  Pennydrop,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  dips  and  freaks  of  temper  in  which, 
spite  of  all  Lady  Anne's  god-motherly  ad- 
monitions, she  continued  to  indulge. 

No  one  could  say  that  Lady  Anne  had 
not  been  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  her 
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duties.  The  whole  of  the  Catechism  had 
Nanni  learned  by  heart,  and  repeated,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  in  that  little  boudoir,  to 
which,  whatever  company  might  be  staying 
then  at  the  deanery,  her  ladyship  conscien- 
tiously retired  for  an  hour's  religious  in- 
struction of  her  somewhat  unpromising  pupil. 
And,  when  the  Catechism  could  be  said 
through  from  beginning  to  end  without  a 
mistake,  the  Collects  were  begun  ;  and,  when 
the  same  happy  result  had  been  attained 
with  respect  to  them,  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles were  taken  in  hand,  until  Nanni's  mem- 
ory was  a  perfect  store-house  of  theological 
propositions,  not  any  of  which,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  exerted  mucli  influence  upon  her 
heart  and  life. 

After  that,  she  was  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Crawlborough.  Everyone  said 
she  looked  sweetly  prett}^  in  her  creamy 
white  dress  and  veil,  the  wilful  mischievous- 
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ness  of  her  manner  being  touched  for  the 
occasion  with  a  gentle,  half-timid  restraint 
which  made  her  more  bewitching  than  ever. 
She   was    more  than  sixteen  before  Lady 
Anne  considered  her  a  fit  subject  for  the 
ceremony,  because  although,    as  regarded 
the  Catechism,   Collects,   and  Articles,  she 
was,  thanks  to  unremitted  efforts,  faultless, 
the    same    thing    could    by    no    means  be 
said  of  the  manner  in  which   she  practised 
the  conduct  inculcated  therein.     Indeed,  as 
Lady  Anne  remarked,  the  more  she  learned 
the  less  she  practised.     A  sad   contrast  to 
lier    cousin    Hertha,    of  the    Crawl    Farm, 
who,  at  thirteen,  had  known  far  more  about 
her  duty,  both  to   her  Maker  and   to  her 
neighbour,  and  had  done  it  better  too,  than 
seemed    ever   likely  to   be    the   case  with 
Nanni. 

In   other   respects    the    results    of    her 
education    had    not     been     disappointing. 
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Jacob  Weird  had  undertaken  her  musical 
training.     She  could   sing  with   the  passion 
and  feeling,   and  the  precision   too,   of  an 
artist.      Her   voice    was    so    exceptionally 
good  that  Dr.  Sparke  tried  hard  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Weird  to  let  her  go  to  Italy  for 
a  regular  art-training ;  but  Jacob  only  set 
his  lips  together  and  shook  his  head  when 
that  was  mentioned.     Lady  Anne,  too,  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  it.     That  sort  of  thing 
often  led  to  the  stage,  and  the  stage  was  a 
profession  which,   although  perfectly   legi- 
timate  and   possibly  respectable,    was   not 
what  she  would  wish  a  godchild  of  hers  to 
enter  upon.     At  the  same  time  she  talked 
over    the    subject   with    Mr.    Weird,    and 
decided  that,  as  Nanni  would  have,  sooner 
or  later,  to  do  something  for  her  own  living, 
it  would  be  well  to  qualify  her  for  giving 
music  and  sinc^inc^  lessons  in  Crawlboroucjh ; 
and  Lady  Anne  had  no  doubt  that,  with  her 
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own  influence  amongst  the  Close  families, 
she  could  soon  secure  for  her  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils. 

Nanni  had  no  objection.  Singing  was  as 
natural  to  her  as  laughing  or  talking,  and 
the  prospect  of  earning  a  little  money  by  it, 
to  spend  as  she  liked,  was  very  pleasant. 
And,  in  connection  with  this  sort  of  semi- 
professional  career,  a  great  treat  was  in  store 
for  her.  Lady  Anne,  who  went  up  to 
London  every  season  for  a  couple  of 
months,  had  promised  to  take  her  pretty 
godchild,  and  Nanni  was  to  see  the  sights 
with  Butcher,  the  lady's  maid,  and  then  go 
to  concerts,  operas,  and  private  musical 
parties  with  Lady  Anne  herself,  who,  when 
she  was  in  town,  did  not  feed  by  any  means 
sparingly  on  entertainments  of  that  sort. 
She  could  bear  to  be  as  quiet  as  most  people, 
she  said,  but  she  could  also  do  witli  quite  a 
different  sort  of  life  when  it  came  in  her  way. 
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Besides,  she  was  really  very  proud  of  the 
young  girl's  musical  skill,  and  she  looked 
forward  with  a  sort  of  godmotherly  interest 
to  the  sensation  which  Nanni,  bright,  fresh, 
piquant,  with  that  wonderful  Italian  grace 
and  vivacity  about  her  manners,  would  pro- 
duce in  London  drawing-rooms.  For  this 
was  to  be  the  young  lady's  introduction  into 
society.  Not  of  course  that  she  would  be 
allowed  to  go  up  to  town  regularly,  or  even 
mingle  very  much  in  the  mild  festivities  of 
Crawlborough,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Lady 
Anne  was  far  too  wise  a  woman  to  fill  the 
girl's  head  with  ideas  beyond  her  own 
position  in  life.  She  was  born  to  earn  her 
own  living,  not  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  fine 
lady.  But,  just  to  give  her  that  amount  of 
self-possession  and  savoir-faire  which  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  her  creditably  through 
life,  this  little  airing  in  London  would  be 
exceedingly    useful,    and   when   she    came 
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home  she  must  settle  down  quietly  and 
turn  her  experience  to  profitable  account. 

So  they  started,  the  dean,  who  disliked 
London  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the 
season,  staying  behind  for  a  quiet  time  with 
his  scientific  books. 

Nanni  was  soon  tired  of  going  about  with 
the  excellent  Mrs.  Butcher  to  the  Tower 
and  the  Coliseum  and  the  Thames  Tunnel 
and  the  Polytechnic,  and  the  other  improv- 
ing spectacles  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  she 
entered,  with  a  vigour  and  energy  which 
Lady  Anne  had  scarcely  expected,  into  as 
much  as  was  allowed  her  of  London  society. 
Though  not  by  any  means  as  a  mere  spec- 
tator of  that  society.  The  very  reason  why 
Nanni  enjoyed  men  and  women  so  mucli 
more  than  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  the  Coli- 
seum was,  that  in  the  one  case  she  could  be 
admired,  whilst  in  the  other  the  admiration 
had  to  be  done  by  her.     And,  where  ad  mi- 
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ration  was  concerned,  Nanni  never  felt  it 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

But,  more  than  that,  the  girl  had  found 
her  own  place  at  last.  All  the  artistic 
powers,  which  had  been  cramped  or  held  in 
abeyance  by  the  conditions  of  her  life  at  the 
Chantry  house,  seemed  to  spring  forth  now, 
fully  developed.  With  no  fear  or  shyness 
or  restraint,  she  at  once  took  her  place 
amongst  people  who  could  understand  her. 
It  was  neither  self-possession  nor  confidence" 
she  had  wanted,  it  was  only  a  fitting  sphere 
in  which  to  display  both  qualities. 

Lady  Anne  was  astonished.  She  was 
more  than  astonished,  she  was  almost  fright- 
ened. She  did  not  think  the  girl  had  so 
much  in  her.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  taken 
in  hand  some  mettled  steed,  who,  having 
running  room  at  last,  was  getting  beyond 
her  power  to  hold  it  in.  But  as  she  said  to 
herself,  as  invitation  after  invitation  came, 
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and  Miss  Nanni  had  to  consider  which  of 
half-a-dozen  musical  mornings   she   should 
grace  with  her  presence,  it  would  only  be 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  her  over- 
active young  charge  would  be  taken  back  to 
the  wholesome  retirement  of  Crawlborough, 
where  she  would  be  encouraged  to  cultivate 
to  some  useful  end  the  talent   which  now 
seemed  only  to  serve  as  a  means  of  gaining 
admiration.     The  London  visit  had  at  any 
rate  made  one  thing  clear  enough,  that,  when 
Nanni  did  begin  to  give   music  lessons  in 
her  own  town,  timidity  and  a  painful  dislike 
to  general  society  would  not  mar  her  success. 
That  was  a  conifort. 

The  dean's  wife  did  not  have  much  inter- 
course with  her  brother-in-law  when  she 
came  up  to  town.  Lady  Barbegan's  set  was 
a  faster  one,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects 
a  looser  one,  than  that  which  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Narrowmarch  had  selected 
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for  herself.  And  still,  as  in  the  earlier 
years  of  her  married  life,  the  wife  of  the 
representative  of  the  Barbegan  house  gave 
herself  airs,  and  claimed  a  precedence  which 
Lady  Anne,  in  virtue  of  her  own  ancestral 
dignities,  was  not  disposed  to  tolerate.  The 
result  was,  that  except  at  a  state  party  or 
two,  and  one  solemn  dinner  which  was 
regularly  exchanged  between  them,  the 
ladies  seldom  met,  though  when  they  did 
they  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

Lady  Anne  had  purposely  omitted  to  ask 
her  brother-in-law  and  his  wife  to  either  of 
the  little  musical  parties  which  she  had 
given  by  way  of  advancing  Nanni's  interests. 
Because,  though  he  knew  that  the  girl  was 
her  own  godchild,  and  was  received  almost 
as  a  daughter  at  the  deanery,  he  had  never 
taken  the  least  notice  of  her,  not  even  to 
the  extent,  when  she  was  a  baby,  of  giving 
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her  a  packet  of  sweets  or  a  new  toy.  And 
being  a  proud  woman,  a  woman  who  liked 
to  nurse  up  a  little  grievance  until  the  time 
came  for  paying  it  out,  she  had  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  keep  Nanni  out  of  the 
baronet's  way  when  he  did  happen  to  come 
down  to  Crawlborough.  He  had  begun  by 
ignoring  her,  and  he  should  go  on  as  he 
had  begun. 

But  now  the  time  had  arrived  for  letting 
him  see  what  could  be  done  without  help  or 
patronage  of  his.  Nanni  was  making  what 
mi^^ht  be  called  almost  a  small  sensation 
amongst  Lady  Anne's  friends.  Wherever 
she  went  she  was  surrounded  by  admirers. 
Any  musical  party  at  which  she  chose  to  do 
her  best,  was  sure  to  be  a  success.  It  would 
be  rather  amusing  for  the  pompous  old  head 
of  the  Barbegan  family  to  join  in  the  general 
chorus  of  admiration,  and  then  find  out  it 
had  been  given  to  one  whom  he  had  all 
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along  so  carefully  neglected.  It  would 
make  him  feel  small,  professing  as  he  did 
such  interest  in  musical  talent  wherever  it 
existed. 

Accordingly,  when  she  heard  that  Sir 
Montague  and  his  wife  were  to  be  present 
at  Mrs.  Albemarle's  morning  concert,  a  week 
or  two  before  Nanni's  departure  for  Crawl- 
borough,  she  felt  decidedly  more  triumphant 
than  vexed  about  it ;  though  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  prospect  of  meeting  her 
husband's  people  was  no  treat. 

It  was  an  unusually  large  gathering, 
Nanni's  name  being  pretty  well  known  now 
amongst  Mrs.  Albemarle's  friends,  as  an 
amateur  singer  of  unusual  excellence.  And 
then  the  girl  herself  was  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  there  was  such  a  charm  of 
freshness  about  her,  that  even  to  see  her 
was  a  new  sensation  to  the  jaded  fashion- 
ables who  had  plodded  through  tlie  tedium 
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of  a  London  season  every  year  for  the  last 
decade  or  two.  And  the  gentlemen  espe- 
cially were  anxious  to  win  a  word  or  a  smile 
from  her ;  and  with  such  graceful  vivacity 
she  accepted  their  compliments,  rather  to 
the  discomfiture  of  matrons  intent  on  busi- 
ness. For  what  good  could  their  sons  da 
by  dangling  after  a  girl  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  pretty  looks,  Lady 
Anne  having  frankly  said  that  she  was  intro- 
ducing her  for  the  sake  of  musical  pupils  ? 
And  mothers  of  daughters  scarcely  cared  to 
see  the  eligible  young  men  attracted  and 
appropriated  by  one  so  much  better  calcu- 
lated than  their  own  girls  to  secure  atten- 
tion. It  was  enough  that  she  could  keep  a 
whole  room  silent  under  the  spell  of  her 
voice.  She  might  have  been  content  with 
that  triumph,  and  not  have  contrived,  when 
the  song  was  done,  to  gather  round  her  and 
keep  there,  the  very  sons  and  heirs  whom 
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they  were  hoping  to  secure  for  their  own 
family  interests.  But  Nanni  had  no  notion 
of  only  singing,  and  letting  the  rest  alone. 
That  would  have  been  almost  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  Thames  Tunnel  or  the  Poly- 
technic Institution.  As  yet  she  did  not  love 
her  art  enough  to  lose  herself  in  it.  And 
that  was  what  perhaps  would  have  comfort- 
ed Jacob  Weird  as  much  as  anything  else, 
if  he  had  known  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^■TTOU  have  not  seen  my  godchild  for 
-*-  some  time,  Montague,  I  think,'  said 
Lady  Anne,  with  a  certain  malicious  dignity 
as  she  glanced  towards  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  where  Nanni,  just  having  finished  an 
Italian  ballad,  was  refreshing  herself  as 
usual,  by  the  admiration  of  as  many  men  as 
could  conveniently  surround  her.  And  one 
would  have  thought,  to  see  the  easy,  careless 
manner  in  which  she  received  it,  and  the 
pretty  coquetry  with  which  she  kept  her 
circle  undiminished,  that  she  had  been  out 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  seasons. 

l2 
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Now  as  a  rule  Lady  Anne  did  not  ap- 
prove of  coquetry.  It  was  what  she  had 
warned  Nanni  against,  more  than  once,  as 
being  unsuitable  to  her  position.  It  might 
attract  passing  admiration,  but  it  did  not 
enhance  personal  dignity.  It  was  above 
all  things  unsuitable  in  the  godchild  of  a 
dean's  wife.  Still,  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  not  entirely  unuseful.  She  wanted 
Sir  Montague  to  see  that  the  girl  was  popu- 
lar; and,  when  coquetting,  Nanni  was  always 
that. 

But  in  this  attempt  Lady  Anne  was 
foiled.  In  the  first  place,  though  she  did 
not  know  that,  the  baronet  had  only  just 
strolled  into  the  room.  He  had  not  heard 
Nanni's  voice  at  all,  did  not  even  know  that 
she  was  to  be  there.  He  heard  plenty  of 
music,  one  way  and  another,  and  a  song 
more  or  less  was  not  of  much  moment  to 
him.     He  replied,  not  even  following  the 
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direction  of  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
which  were  indicating  Nanni's  whereabouts, 
that  he  certainly  had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  for  some  time,  really  too  long, 
but  then  one  could  not  always  keep  up  with 
everybody. 

'  Not  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  more, 
'pon  my  word.  But  you  see,  Lady  Bar- 
began  likes  the  south,  and  it  suits  my  health 
better,  and  it's  such  a  long  tedious  journey 
down  to  Crawlborough,  and  a  tedious  sort 
of  place  when  you  get  there,  too.  One 
really  doesn't  seem  to  care  to  come.  And 
then,  the  poor  old  major  having  dropped  off, 
Isabel  doesn't  need  to  go  to  Crawlthorpe. 
But  next  time  we  come  down  I  loill  try  to 
get  over  to  the  deanery  to  see  her.  She 
must  be  almost  grown  up  now.' 

'  You  need  not  go  so  far  as  Crawlborough 
to  see  her,'  said  Lady  Anne,  a  little  check- 
mated.      'I  have  her   here  with   me.      I 
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thought  it  would  do  her  good  to  introduce 
her  amongst  a  few  of  my  musical  friends. 
You  see  one  has  to  think  of  some  sort  of 
employment  for  her.  A  girl  in  her  position 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle.' 

'Exactly,  exactly/  and  the  old  gentle- 
man pulled  his  moustache,  '  so  you  have 
brought  her  up  to  town  ;  musical  talent,  I 
daresay.  I  think  IJremember  your  saying 
something  about  her  having  a  nice  sort  of 
voice,  years  ago.  You  must  come  across 
and  see  us  some  day.  Isabel  always  has 
heaps  of  engagements,  but  she  could 
manage  to  pick  out  an  hour  some  morning. 
She  talks  about  the  child  sometimes.  Big 
black  eyes  and  that  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it  ? 
I  really  almost  forget.' 

'  Well,  you  need  not  wait  until  Isabel  can 
spare  an  hour.  She  is  over  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  I  will  bring  her 
to  you,   if  I  can    get   her   away  from  the 
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people  who  always  beset  her  when  she  has 
got  through  a  soog.  It's  perfectly  astonish- 
ing the  way  she  is  raved  about.  Such  a 
distinctly  Italian  air  about  her,  you  know, 
and  the  most  charming  manners,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  voice  which  is  simply  glorious.  If 
I  kept  her  here  very  much  longer,  she  would 
be  the  belle  of  the  season.  But  of  course 
you  know,  under  the  circumstances,  one 
does  not  expect  to  make  much  of  a  mar- 
riage for  her.  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  right  to  introduce  her  into  my  set,  except 
on  account  of  advancing  her  musical  interests. 
But  I  will  fetch  her.' 

Sir  Montague  Barbegan  was  quite  ready, 
in  a  general  way,  to  give  himself  the 
pleasure  of  looking  upon  a  pretty  face, 
especially  if  it  was  a  young  one  too.  The 
years  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  own 
good  looks  had  not  made  him  by  any 
means  indifferent  to  those  of  other  people. 
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But  circumstances  altered  cases,  and  he  was 
ill  no  hurry  for  an  introduction  to  the 
young  lady  who  had  become  such  a 
favourite  in  London  drawing-rooms.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  Lady  Anne  returned,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  conservatory,  think- 
ing to  be  safe  there  until  half  an  hour  or 
so  should  have  elapsed,  when  he  would  be 
at  liberty  to  offer  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Albemarle,  and  depart. 

But  the  dean's  wife  did  not  mean  to  be 
cheated  of  her  little  triumph.  Detaching 
Nanni  from  her  circle  of  admirers,  and 
keeping  her  closely  under  her  own 
wing,  lest  she  should  be  carried  off  by 
those  who  were  loitering;  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  circle,  eager  for  a  look  or  a  smile, 
she  conveyed  her  to  the  sofa  where  Sir 
Montague  had  been  sitting  five  minutes 
before.  He  had  disappeared,  but  Lady 
Barbegan,  who  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
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strict  look  out  upon  him  where  oppor- 
tunities of  flirting  were  concerned,  gave  the 
information  that  he  was  in  the  conservatory, 
whither  the  host  had  taken  him  to  admire 
some  particularly  choice  pelargoniums. 
Sixteen  years  of  married  life  with  a  man 
like  Sir  Montague  had  made  Lady  Bar- 
began  an  exceedingly  watchful  woman, 
whilst  preserving  an  exterior  aspect  of  the 
greatest  gaiety  and  nonchalance.  From 
where  she  was  sitting  now,  apparently  chat- 
ting to  Miss  Albemarle  with  any  amount  of 
ease,  she  could  cotnmand  a  complete  view 
of  the  pelargoniums,  and  everything  that 
was  going  on  amongst  them. 

To  the  conservatory  Lady  Anne  repaired, 
and  presented  her  godchild. 

'I  really  don't  think  you  would  have 
known  her,  now  would  you,  Montague? 
These  young  people  do  shoot  up  so,  and 
especially  when   you   have   not  seen  them 
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for  a  dozen  years.  Nanni,  child,  this  is  Sir 
Montague  Barbegan,  the  dean's  brother. 
You  must  shake  hands  with  him.' 

Nanni  smiled  up  into  his  face  with  the 
careless  frankness  of  a  girl  who  feels  that 
she  is  as  good  as  anyone  else.  Conscious 
of  her  beauty  and  her  artistic  power,  she 
never  found  it  necessary  to  be  honoured  by 
any  introduction.  And  a  stiff,  grey-haired 
old  gentleman,  with  twinkling  black  eyes 
and  a  black  moustache,  was  not  specially 
interesting,  after  the  younger  cavaliers  with 
whom  she  had  been  amusino;  herself  for  the 
last  half  hour.  Nevertheless  he  was  the 
dean's  brother,  and  he  was  a  man  too, 
which  always  made  a  difference.  If  it  had 
been  one  of  those  stately  old  dowagers, 
with  their  affluence  of  lace  and  bis 
feathery  bonnets,  Nanni's  face  would  have 
worn  even  less  bricjhtness. 

o 

Sir  Montague  bowed  over  the  little  hand, 
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which,  in  consideration  of  his  being  the 
dean's  brother,  was  put  out  to  him,  and  he 
said  something  complimentary,  but  not 
with  his  usual  success.  Those  beautiful 
eyes,  that  easy  grace  of  mien  and  gesture, 
had  taken  him  back  into  the  past.  It  was 
another  Nanni  that  stood  before  him,  the 
Nanni  he  had  seen  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  amidst  the  grapes  and  melons  of  the 
widow  Valeria's  shop  in  that  little  street 
behind  Milan  cathedral ;  the  Nanni  who  was 
lying  under  the  cypress-tree  in  St.  Anne's 
Convent  graveyard,  and  lying  there  for  sin 
of  his  own.  But  no  one  knew,  and  that  was 
a  comfort.  One  could  keep  one's  place  in 
society,  and  make  a  tolerably  pleasant  thing 
of  life,  and  even  do  a  little  repentance  now 
and  then  in  the  shape  of  charitable  sub- 
scriptions, so  long  as  people  did  not  know. 
It  was  the  being  found  out  that  complicated 
thinofs  so. 
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^  You  must  come  with  us  and  hear  her 
sing,'  said  Lady  Anne,  triumphantly.  She 
must  say  she  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  seeing 
Sir  Montague  so  taken  aback  by  this  hand- 
some girl  of  society,  whom  he  had  pre- 
tended not  to  know  anything  about.  It 
was  not  often  one  got  a  chance  of  tripping 
up  the  dean's  brother,  making  him  almost 
forget  manners  in  his  astonishment.  '  Here 
is  Mrs.  Albemarle  coming,  and  I  know  it  is 
to  remind  Nanni  of  the  next  ballad.  You 
had  better  not  lose  any  time,'  she  added,  in 
a  confidential  aside.  '  I  assure  you  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  place  near  the  piano 
if  one  is  not  there  ever  so  long  before.  I 
see  Isabel  has  found  that  out  already.  She 
has  secured  a  seat,  and  she  has  considerately 
spread  herself  out  so  that  there  is  room  for 
us,  too.' 

So  they  adjusted  themselves,  and  Nanni, 
moving   to   the   piano   amidst   a   crowd  of 
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knightly  attendants,  commenced  her  song. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  near 
to  congratulate  her  when  it  was  over.  The 
three  occupants  of  Mrs.  Albemarle's  sofa 
just  in  front  of  the  alcove  had  to  content 
themselves  with  admiration  at  a  distance. 
And  it  was  chiefly  Lady  Anne  and  the 
baronet  who  did  the  admiration.  Isabel 
was  unusually  silent. 

'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,'  said  Sir 
Montague  at  last. 

She  gave  a  careless  little  laugh. 

*  I  really  don't  know  that  I  had  any 
worth  telling;  but  I  don't  often  earn  an 
honest  penny,  so  you  shall  have  them.  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  ever  guess.' 

'  I  thought,'  said  the  baronet,  putting  on 
a  bored  look,  'that  you  did  me  the  honour 
of  considering  ray  features  somewhat  more 
attentively  than  usual.  1  began  to  wonder 
whether   Bellamy   had   scratched   my  chin 
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during  his   toilet  operations  upon  me  this 
morning.'  • 

'  Oh  !  no,  you  are  all  right  !  Bellamy  is 
far  too  proud  of  his  skill  to  make  such  a 
mistake  ;  though  I  daresay  you  would  not 
object,  because  that,  you  know,  would  draw 
attention  to  the  massiveness  of  the  moulding. 
I  don't  suppose  you  have  found  out,  Lady 
Anne,  how  vain  the  men  are.  Dear  old 
Dr.  Barbes^an  never  wonders  what  other 
people  think  of  him.' 

'  The  dean  is  an  exceedingly  simple- 
minded  person,'  said  Lady  Anne,  with 
dignity,  the  conversation  was  becoming 
somewhat  too  trivial,  *  and  he  does  not  keep 
a  valet.  But  we  have  not  had  your  penny- 
worth of  thought,  L^abel.' 

'  You  shall  have  it  then,  before  I  talk 
any  more  nonsense.  It  just  struck  me 
what  a  curious  likeness  there  is  between 
your  godchild  and  my  husband.' 
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'Isabel,  what  a  ridiculous  idea!'  said 
Lady  Anne  ;  and  Sir  Montague  said  nothing, 
only  stroked  his  handsome  chin. 

'  Of  course,  I  know  very  well  it  is 
ridiculous,  only  such  odd  ideas  do  strike 
one  sometimes.  You  cannot  call  it  so  much 
a  likeness  as  a  reminder.  It  is  just  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  the 
line  of  the  eyebrows.  You  know  I  always 
did  say  you  had  very  handsome  eyebrows, 
Montague.  Can't  you  see  the  likeness, 
Lady  Anne  ?' 

The  baronet  felt  that  this  sort  of  thing 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

*  Don't  listen  to  her,  Lady  Anne.  It 
isn't  often  she  takes  the  trouble  to  flatter 
me,  but  you  see,  when  she  does,  it  is  really 
too  manifest.  Isabel,  the  thoughts  are  not 
worth  the  penny.  Suppose  we  go  and 
walk  round  a  little.' 
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'Not  just  yet/  said  the  deans  wife,  'I 
like  to  keep  near  Nanni.  It  does  not  do 
to  leave  her  too  much  to  herself.  I  see 
what  you  mean,  Isabel,  though  I  must 
confess  I  should  never  have  found  it  out 
for  myself,  and  I  am  generally  considered 
very  quick  at  catching  likenesses.  It  is,  as 
you  say,  the  line  of  the  brows  and  the 
expression  of  the  forehead.  As  a  general 
rule,  foreheads  have  so  little  expression 
that,  where  there  is  any  resemblance,  one 
does  not  lose  sight  of  it  after  it  has  once 
been  pointed  out.  I  will  ask  the  dean  if 
he  has  noticed  it,  though  he  is  not  so  quick 
as  I  am.' 

'  Nonsense,  Lady  Anne !  Don't  say 
anything  to  my  brother  about  it.  It's  just 
one  of  Isabel's  crazes  to  find  out  who 
people  are  like.  She  can't  see  a  poodle 
without  matching  its  nose  with  that  of 
somebody  amongst   our  acquaintance.     I'm 
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no  more  like  that  pretty  little  girl  than  a 
cat  is  like  a  cathedral.' 

And  the  line  of  Sir  Montague  Barbegan's 
eyebrows,  as  he  bent  them  privately  upon 
his  wife,  was  not  beautiful.  If  Nanni  had 
had  nothing  more  than  that  piece  of  in- 
heritance to  go  upon,  Lady  Anne  would 
not  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  admirers  at  a  distance. 

'  You  have  some  idea  of  putting  her  into 
the  profession,  have  you  not  ?'  he  said, 
turning  to  Lady  Anne.  '  Didn't  I  hear  you 
say  something  about  it  just  now  ?' 

For  a  happy  thought  had  entered  his 
mind.  If  Nanni  could  be  sent  away  to 
some  safe  distance,  Leipsic,  Stuttgardt, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  for  her  musical  education. 
Or  to  Naples.  Only  that  would  make  her 
Italianism  too  strong.  It  was  strong  enough 
already.  If  he  could  see  her  so  like  her 
mother,  and   others  could  see  her  so  like 
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himself,  things  were  becoming  dangerous 
for  his  comfort.  She  might  grow  out  of 
it  in  a  little  while,  or  people  might  for- 
get, or  many  things  might  happen  if  she 
were  only  at  a  convenient  distance.  But 
Lady  Anne's  reply  was  not  assuring. 

*  Oh  no,  not  actually  into  the  profession. 
I  wish  her  to  teach  music  and  singing  in 
Crawlborough,  and  I  have  consulted  with 
Mr.  Weird  about  it,  the  person,  you  know, 
who  has  adopted  her.  He  is  such  a 
thorough  musician  himself,  that  her  training 
can  be  quite  sufficiently  advanced  under 
him.' 

The  baronet  made  a  little  grimace, 
expressive  of  well-bred  contempt  for  all 
aboriginal  talent  in  his  own  country. 

'  Excuse  me,  Lady  Anne,  but  you  could 
not  possibly  make  a  greater  mistake.  You 
know  I  have  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in 
the    musical   world,    in    fact    music   is    my 
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weakness,  if  I  have  one,  and  I  can  confi- 
dently tell  you  this  ;  if  you  want  her  to  fail, 
fail  most  completely  and  successfully, 
either  as  a  teacher  or  an  artist,  keep  her 
at  home,  and  let  her  learn  according  to  the 
Crawlborough  system,  or  any  other  English 
system.  You  need  never  fear  accomplish- 
ing your  end.' 

*  It  strikes  me  she  sings  very  nicely  as  it  is/ 
said  Lady  Anne,  who  was  not  easily  moved 
from  her  own  opinion.  '  One  can  scarcely 
wish  more  success  for  her  than  she  has 
achieved  for  herself  within  the  last  few 
months.' 

*  Exactly  so.  But  how  much  of  that  is 
kindness  ?  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  flatter 
you.     I  don't  take  after  Isabel  in  that  line.' 

And  Sir  Montague  turned  to  look  for  his 
wife,  but  she,  seeing  her  husband  appro- 
priated by  Lady  Anne,  who  was  safety 
itself  in  the  article  of  flirting,   had  moved 
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away  to  a  distant  part,  and  was  chatting 
merrily  with  some  of  her  own  set ;  though, 
from  an  occasional  glance  darted  towards 
himself  and  Nanni,  he  was  not  free  of  a 
haunting  suspicion  that  she  might  be  telling 
some  one  else  of  the  likeness  she  had  dis- 
covered. 

*  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  Lady  Anne, 
but  you  cannot  help  knowing  how  much 
you  are  looked  up  to  in  society ;  and,  when 
your  friends  once  know  that  3'ou  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  for 
the  young  girl,  they  will  just  vie  with  each 
other  in  trying  to  make  things  according 
to  your  wishes.  You  must  not  think,  Lady 
Anne,  you  must  not  indeed,  that  Nanni 
will  create  anything  of  a  sensation  when 
her  voice  comes  to  be  heard  by  unpreju- 
diced listeners.' 

There  might  be  reason  in  that,  but  Lady 
Anne  was  not  going  to  give  in. 
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'  I  daresay  you  are  right,  Montague,  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  know  I  am  very  much 
looked  up  to  by  my  own  special  circle,  and 
my  friends  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  further  my  wishes.  At  the  same 
time,  Nanni  has  quite  talent  and  culture 
enough  to  do  very  well  in  a  quiet  place  like 
Crawlborougb.  All  that  I  want  to  give  her, 
by  bringing  her  up  here,  is  a  little  more 
prestige.  You  see,  when  I  can  tell  the 
people  how  successfully  she  has  sung  at  one 
concert  or  another,  it  will  be  a  sort  of  little 
reputation  for  her.  And  one  can  do  no- 
thing without  a  reputation.' 

That  was  just  what  the  baronet  felt,  and 
that  was  why  he  was  so  anxious  that 
Nanni  should  take  her  popularity  else- 
where. 

'  Yes,  yes,  Lady  Anne,  but  just  think 
what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  shut  her  up  all 
her  life   in   a   stupid   little    out-of-the-way 
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place  like  Crawlborough.  With  a  conti- 
nental training  there  is  no  telling  what  she 
might  not  do.  Now  if  you  would  only 
let  me  take  her  to  Madame  Venezio.  She 
happens  to  be  here  now  from  Vienna,  and 
I  am  sure  she  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  girl  sing.  She  would  give  me  a  candid 
opinion,  I  am  sure.  And  she  could  go  back 
under  madame's  charge,  when  she  returns 
after  the  London  season.' 

'  Nob  for  the  world,  Montague.  Don't 
put  such  an  idea  into  her  head.  I  am 
really  almost  sorry  I  brought  her  to  town 
at  all,  she  seems  to  have  taken  so  violently 
to  the  idea  of  professional  life,  likes  the 
glitter  of  it,  you  know,  which  of  course  is 
very  fascinating  to  a  bright  young  girl  who 
feels  she  has  plenty  of  talent.  But  as  for 
allowing  it,  oh,  dear  no  !  I  beg  you  will 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  influencing 
her  in  that  direction.' 
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*  All  right,  Lady  Anne/  said  the  baronet, 
mentally  determining  that  not  a  day  should 
be  lost,  nevertheless,  in  doing  what  he 
could.  And,  instead  of  finding  it  so  very 
difficult  to  squeeze  an  hour  out  from  Isabel's 
numerous  morning  engagements,  he  came 
over  that  very  evening  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  her  to  spend  the  next  day  with 
them.  And  during  the  course  of  the  day 
he  took  her  to  Madame  Venezio's  house, 
where  Nanni,  nothing  loth,  sang  like  a  little 
nightingale ;  sang  so  sweetly,  and  with  such 
freshness  and  joy,  that  Madame  said  she 
could  have  listened  to  her  all  night  long. 
But  nothing  was  said  in  Nanni's  presence 
about  the  Vienna  scheme. 

*  You  must  really  forgive  me.  Lady  Anne,' 
he  said,  when  explaining  to  her  how  the 
visit  had  come  about.  '  I  really  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  We  were  just  passing 
the  house,  and  I  remembered  that  we  owed 
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Madame  a  call,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
Nanni  would  enjoy  hearing  a  little  music. 
And  of  course,  as  was  natural,  she  was 
asked  to  sing.  Madame  was  delighted,  told 
me  afterwards  she  had  never  heard  such  a 
fresh  young  voice,  and  the  face  and  manner 
and  everything  so  full  of  genius.  She  said 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  keep  it  all  hid  ; 
the  world  must  find  it  out  some  day.'- 

'Well,  well,'  said  Lady  Anne,  feeling 
somewhat  flattered,  '  we  will  not  think 
about  it  yet,  at  any  rate.  Perhaps  some 
time  I  may  speak  to  Mr.  Weird  about  it ; 
but  leave  the  matter  to  me.  Don't  attempt 
to  influence  Nanni.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

rpHE  Manitora  had  arrived,  and  Albion 
-*-  Grey  had  come  down  to  Crawl- 
borough,  where,  though  his  home  was 
nominally  wuth  Dr.  Sparke,  he  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  farm, 
and  spent  it  pleasantly,  too. 

He  had  no  very  special  plans.  He  had 
done  tolerably  well  in  money  matters.  He 
had  lived  simply;  he  had  no  extravagant 
tastes.  He  could  afford  to  take  a  moder- 
ately sized  farm  anywhere,  and  stock  it 
well,  and  start  life  as  a  country  gentleman 
on  a  small  scale.  The  question  was  to  say 
where. 
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He  had  only  been  home  a  week  or  two, 
not  long  enough  to  have  many  serious  con- 
versations with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weird.  He 
thought  he  should  just  travel  about  a  little, 
give  himself  time  to  look  round ;  and  per- 
haps next  autumn,  with  the  leisurely  time 
of  the  year  before  him,  make  a  home  for 
himself,  and  look  out  for  a  wife. 

Nay,  not  look  out  for  one  ;  there  was  no 
need  for  that.  He  had  gone  away  five 
years  ago  with  the  thought  of  Hertha  Weird 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  and  he  had  thought 
of  her  all  these  years  as  the  one  whom  he 
hoped  to  win  for  his  own,  though  as  yet 
never  a  word  of  love  had  been  spoken  be- 
tween them.  Coming  back  now,  he  found 
her  fair  as  ever,  with  a  certain  gravity  and 
stateliness  about  her  which  was  very  sweet, 
breaking  away  as  it  did  now  and  ag..in  to 
let  him  see  something  which  he  thought 
was  love  for  himself  shining  through. 
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For  he  did  think  he  was  loved ;  he  had 
thought  it  long  ago,  before  ever  he  went 
away,  only  that  was  not  the  time  to  speak. 
And,  if  she  had  not  cared  for  him,  she 
might  surely  have  married  before  now. 
Nay,  Dr.  Sparke,  who  was  fond  of  a  little 
joke  now  and  then,  had  said,  when  he  was 
inquiring  about  one  and  another  of  his 
Crawlborough  friends,  that  first  night  of  his 
return,  Hertha  Weird  amongst  them, 

*  One  hears  of  nobody  going  there  now, 
Albion.  I  begin  to  think  she  must  be 
waiting  for  you.' 

For  Mrs.  Sparke  had  found  out  that 
Mrs.  Weird  would  not  object  to  it,  and  she 
had  said  as  much  to  her  husband ;  perhaps 
she  had  said  a  little  more,  for  it  is  easy  to 
let  words  run  when  other  people's  probable 
attachments  are  the  subject.  At  any  rate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sparke  had  settled  it  between 
them    that   Hertha   would   not  make    any 
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objections.  And  they  told  Albion  so ;  and 
that  piece  of  informationj  whilst  it  made 
him  silently  happy,  made  him  also  feel  that 
he  might  take  things  quietly.  There  was 
no  need  so  much  to  hurry.  It  would  be 
pleasanter  far  to  let  things  drift  on  for  a 
little  while,  to  tarry  on  the  outside  of  his 
content,  to  watch  his  fair  possessions,  as  it 
were,  from  a  distance,  delighting  himself  in 
their  beauty  and  promise,  before  claiming 
them  absolutely  as  his  own. 

And  so  he  would  not  just  yet  quite  show 
all  he  felt.  Hertha  must  know,  she  must 
surely  know,  that  it  was  there  for  her ;  else 
why  should  he  seek  her  in  preference  to  all 
others,  and  why  should  those  hours  spent 
at  the  Crawl  Farm,  wandering  with  her 
down  by  the  river-side,  sitting  together  in 
that  bit  of  creek  where  they  had  once  sailed 
their  little  boats  together,  be  better  to  him 
than  anything  else  that  his  life,  now  that 
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he  had  come  home  again,  could  give  ?  He 
knew,  and  so  must  she,  what  was  coming 
for  both  of  them.  He  thought  she  must 
read  it  in  his  eyes,  as  he  could  read  it  in 
hers,  when  for  a  moment  the  veil  of  re- 
serve was  put  aside.  Perhaps,  but  for 
that  veil,  it  would  even  have  been  told 
before. 

Yet  Albion  Grey  liked  it  better  so.  There 
was  a  delight  in  the  uncertainty  of  how  much 
or  how  little  might  be  given  him  from  time  to 
time.  Hertha  was  not  coquettish,  but  there 
Avas  as  great  a  charm  about  her  as  if  she 
had  been,  the  charm  of  never  quite  know- 
ing how  he  might  find  her.  Then  he  did 
know  this,  that  she  gave  much  more  to  him 
than  she  did  to  anyone  else.  If  she  did 
not,  why  should  people  speak  of  her  as 
being  so  cold  and  distant  ?  He  was  always 
conscious  of  a  certain  delight  when  people 
did  speak  of  her  so.     It  showed  that  he  had 
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more  power  over  her  than  they  had,  for  she 
would  let  him  get  a  glimpse  into  that  real 
self  whose  existence  they  did  not  even 
dream  of.  To  them  she  was  stately,  re- 
served, nothing  more  than  that.  To  him 
she  was  that  sometimes,  but  then  it  passed 
away,  like  the  mists  from  the  white  fore- 
head of  the  Jungfrcm,  and  the  maiden 
beaut}^  of  her  spirit  revealed  itself ;  a  beauty 
so  much  more  beautiful  because  it  was  for 
himself  alone. 

As  for  Hertha,  the  sadness  of  her  life  was 
this,  that  what  she  truly  felt,  the  pride  of 
her  nature  held  her  back  from  revealing. 
Had  her  home  life  been  alike  safe  and 
sunny,  she  would  still  have  found  it  hard 
to  invite,  even  to  encourage,  that  to  which 
she  could  innocently  respond.  But,  when 
that  home  life  had  become  a  hollowness  and 
a  mockery,  she  felt  it  would  be  almost 
treachery   to  bid  anyone  welcome  into  it 
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who  came  to  share  it  as  his  own.  She 
knew  that  the  outward  prosperity  which 
had  drawn  other  suitors  to  her,  and  which 
might  have  some  weight  even  with  Albion 
Grey,  was  a  bubble  whose  gay  colouring 
was  not  worth  a  moment's  purchase.  More 
than  that,  too.  She  would  not  think  so 
meanly  of  the  man  she  loved,  as  to  hold 
him  guilty  of  seeking  her  for  money ;  but 
to  know  that  disgrace  was  lowering  about 
the  homestead,  and  that  it  must  cling  to  all 
who  shared  the  family  interests,  might  be 
enough  to  make  him  pause.  And  it  ought 
to  make  her  pause,  also. 

It  was  not  so  seldom  now  that  her  father 
came  home  late ;  came  home  half  merry, 
half  sodden,  wholly  degraded  from  the 
nobility  of  a  man  who  is  master  of  himself. 
Mrs.  Weird's  face  was  beginning  to  wear 
that  look  which  secret,  biting  anxiety 
brings ;  while  her  husband's  had  taken  on 
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a  sort  of  reckless  joviality  which  was  ready 
for  anything,  and  would  make  the  best  of 
it  when  it  carae ;  not  at  all  the  self- 
contained  daring  of  a  man  who  sees  danger 
ahead,  but  will  go  through  it,  and  start,  with 
what  life  is  left  him,  bravely  again  on  the 
other  side. 

Not  that  people  had  begun  to  talk  about 
the  Trolgooth  mines  as  a  risky  investment, 
or  that  a  whisper  ever  reached  the  Crawl 
Farm  of  its  master's  altered  reputation. 
Outwardl}^,  everything  went  on  just  as 
usual.  Even  to  chance  guests  the  house 
wore  its  aspect  of  slightly  advanced,  more 
elegant  comfort ;  but  for  Mrs.  Weird  and 
Hertha  the  shadow  was  there,  and  they 
knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  enter 
into  it. 

Never  did  Hertha  feel  this  shadow  so 
heavily  as  when  she  and  Albion  Grey  were 
alone  together.     Even  when  all  had  been 
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bright  and  fair,  there  was  that  in  her  heart 
which  closed  up  like  a  flower  at  sunset  from 
too  long  a  look  into  its  beauty  and  fra- 
grance ;  which  turned  away  and  hid  itself 
where  it  had  most  to  give,  nay,  turned  away 
because  of  that  very  abundance.  And  to 
give  was  no  more  hers  now  than  then,  the 
much  not  yet  being  asked.  And  to  receive 
from  him  what  others  before  him  had 
brought  in  vain,  because  she  had  nothing  to 
give  in  return,  would,  now  that  she  had  the 
answering  love,  be  only  a  cruel  gift ;  for 
she  knew  that,  in  giving  herself  and  what 
belonged  to  her,  she  was  giving,  not  wealth 
and  honour  any  longer,  but  poverty  and 
disgrace.  Poor  things  these  to  give  along 
with  her  love;  better  keep  them  and  the 
love  too,  only  to  herself. 

Albion  Grey  knew  nothing  of  this,  the 
state  of  affairs  at  tlie  Crawl  Farm  not  yet 
having  struggled  into  general  notice.     And 

VOL.  II.  N 
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he  was  hurt  sometimes  at  the  gravity,  sweet, 
yet    so    sihince    compelling,    which   Hertha 
now  more    and  more    maintained    towards 
him.    She  had  not  been  so  reserved  in  those 
younger  years  when  he  had  been  a  pupil 
with  her  father,  and  they  had  strolled  to- 
gether for  many  and  many  an  hour  through 
the  meadows,  he  helping   her  over  all   the 
rough  places,  as  he  hoped   it  would  be  his 
to   do   better   still   by-and-by.     Quiet   and 
grave  always,  she  had  never  put  him  away 
from  her   then  by  a  stateliness  which  was 
almost   chilling.     Was   it    that    she    prized 
herself  more  highly  now  than  then  ?     Had 
the  prosperity  which  blossomed  out  in  their 
external    surroundings    and    added    social 
position,  touched  her  with  ambition  to  make 
a  more  brilliant  match  ?     And  was  this  her 
silence  not  so  much  the  sweet  reserve  whicli 
guarded  a  treasure  still  all  for  him,  as  a 
kindly  way  of  showing  him  that  the  past 
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was  not  quite  so  dear  to  her  as  to  himself, 
that  her  horizon  and  her  expectations  had 
widened,  whilst  he  had  still  his  position  to 
make,  both  for  himself  and  the  woman  he 
would  choose  for  his  wife  ? 

Then  Albion  Grey  in  his  turn  would  take 
on  a  careless,  mocking  manner  which 
Hertha,  noting,  felt  with  a  sharp  pang  of 
grief,  and  yet  she  knew  it  must  end  even 
so.  No  true  love  would  let  him  share  dis- 
grace with  her ;  still  less  would  her  pride 
let  him  see  how  that  disgrace  was  coming. 
If  he  could  only  understand  by  her  tearing 
down  of  the  veil  which  hid  her  father's  fail- 
ings and  her  mother's  sorrows,  then  let 
things  stay  as  they  were  ;  no  hand  of  hers 
should  show  him  for  love's  sake  what  duty 
bade  her  keep  sacred. 

So  Hertha  Weird,  compassed  with  all 
that  people  thought  fair  and  pleasant,  with 
love  waiting  at  the  door  of  her  heart,  and 

n2 
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answering  love  to  give  it  welcome,  was  yet 
learning  the  bitter  pains  of  life,  often  so 
much  bitterer  than  any  which  death  has  to 
give,  and  losing  not  one  touch  of  their 
sharpness  because  they  have  to  be  pressed 
in,  held  firmly  to  the  heart  they  are  wound- 
ing, by  the  girdle  of  cheerful  common-place. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rilHAT  was  how  things  were  in  the  pleas- 
-■-  ant  June  time  when  Nanni's  little 
burst  of  London  gaiety  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  the  servants  at  the  deanery  were 
busy  removing  the  brown  holland  covers 
from  the  furniture,  and  getting  everything 
into  readiness  for  Lady  Anne's  return, 
which  might  take  place  any  day. 

That  meant  also  Nanni's  return  to  any- 
thing but  a  brilliant  or  fashionable  life  in 
that  quiet  little  Chantry  house,  where  for 
these  two  months  past  Jacob  Weird  had 
been  pining  for  her,  as  lonely  and  tender- 
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hearted  men  can  pine  for  those  through 
whom  all  the  sunshine  that  is  left  to  them 
must  come.  Nanni  had  not  thought  of  that. 
She  did  not  quite  know  how  much  she 
was  to  him.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  petted 
and  caressed  by  him.  It  gave  her  a  sort 
of  important  feeling  to  know  that  he  was 
proud  of  her,  that  she  filled  up  the  most  of 
his  life,  that  he  had  said  in  almost  every 
letter  how  much  he  missed  her,  how  glad 
he  should  be  when  Lady  Anne's  London 
visit  was  over.  But  the  thought  had 
never  entered  into  her  mind  that  it  would 
have  been  a  duty  on  her  part  to  have  come 
home  a  single  day  earlier  on  that  account, 
nor  did  the  picture  of  *  Uncle  Jacob,'  as 
she  always  called  him,  wearying  through 
the  summer  days  alone  there,  ever  dim  the 
light  heartedness  with  which  she  enjoyed  all 
that  was  possible  to  her  in  her  own   new, 
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bright  life.  How  could  she  know  ?  And 
Jacob  loved  her  too  much  to  let  the  thought 
rest  in  his  mind  that  she  did  not  give  back 
as  much  as  she  received. 

It  was  the  end  of  June.  Hiram  Weird 
had  gone  to  London  the  day  before.  There 
was  always  now  a  dull  brooding  quietness 
in  the  Crawl  Farm  house  when  he  was 
away.  Not  that  he  took  away  any  of  its 
sunshine,  but  that  care  came  with  his 
departure ;  for  who  could  tell  how  it  Avas 
faring  with  him,  or  in  what  guise  he  might 
comeback?  There  was  never  any  lifting 
off  now  of  the  anxieties  which  had  to  be 
borne  so  silently,  never  any  turning  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  impassable  and  con- 
tinually widening  gulf  which  separated  the 
home  life  from  its  riditful  heritaeje  of 
peace. 

Mrs.  Weird  and  Hertha  sat  in  the  little 
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back  parlour.     It    looked   towards  Crawl- 
boroudi,  the  front  of  tlie  house  being  river- 
wards.     They    always  lived    in   that    room 
when    they   were   alone  together.     It    had 
gathered  into  itself  a  sort   of  fragrance  of 
the  early  days,  because  of  the  old-fashioned 
furniture  which,  banished  from  the  improved 
part   of   the   bouse,  had  been    allowed  to 
take    refuge   there,    instead    of  ending   its 
days    in    some     dusty   second-hand    shop. 
There  was  Hertha's  little  mahogany  chair, 
in  which  she  used    to   sit   up    to  the  table 
when  she  was  almost  a  baby.     There  were 
the  stiff  old  brown  brocaded  curtains,  which 
were  new  when  David  Weird  broudit  his 
bride  home,  half  a  century  before.     There 
Avere  the  tall  glass  fronted  bookcases,  and 
the  spindly  legged  chairs,  ornamented  with 
rows  of  brass  headed  nails  ;  and  the  oblong 
bevelled  mirrors  in  which,  when  Hiram  and 
his  wife  were  children,  they  had  seen  their 
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little  rosy  faces  reflected.  And  there  was 
old  Mrs.  Weird's  portrait,  in  white  cap  and 
apron,  just  as  she  used  to  appear  every  day 
when  going  about  amongst  her  maids ;  and 
David,  loving  to  see  her  so,  would  have  her 
in  no  other  guise  when  her  turn  came  to 
be  painted  up  amongst  the  rest  of  the  old 
family  people.  A  pleasant,  comely,  sen- 
sible face.  Hertha's  had  a  little  of  its  fine 
sculptured  outline,  full  of  peace  and  good 
will,  and  the  calm  content  of  one  whose 
kingdom  is  at  home,  whose  rule  is  over 
loving  hearts,  who  finds  her  life  in  the 
quiet  leisurely  doing  of  duty,  there  being 
time  enough  to  do  it  so.  Mrs.  Weird 
would  look  at  that  picture  and  sigh.  Once 
she  thought  it  would  all  be  there  for  her, 
but  not  so  now. 

*  Hertha,'  she  said,  as  they  two  sat  there, 
'  I  think  T  ought  to  tell  you  why  your 
father  has  sone  to  London.     You  have  had 
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to  know  a  little  more  lately  of  how  things 
are  going  on,  or  I  would  have  kept  it  to 
myself.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  constraint  in  Mrs. 
Weird's  tone.  It  went  against  her  pride 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  keep  as  en- 
tirely her  own  the  secret  of  her  husband's 
failings.  Though  in  one  way  it  had  drawn 
mother  and  daughter  more  closely  together, 
in  another  it  had  built  up  a  crystal  wall  be- 
tween them.  Each  could  see  what  the 
other  was  suffering.  Each  looked  into  the 
other's  eyes  with  tenderness  of  sympathy, 
but  they  rarely  touched,  heart  to  heart. 
Mrs.  Weird  would  not  be  pitied,  where  it 
was  a  matter  in  which  her  wifely  position 
was  concerned. 

Hertha  came  and  sat  by  her  mother  in 
the  low,  wide  window  seat,  all  round  and 
about  them  the  joy  of  summer  sunshine, 
tlie  song  of  the  birds,  the  busy  hum  of  the 
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bees  in  columbines  and  lilies  and  Canter- 
bur}^  bells;  but  only  sunshine  outside,  none 
in  their  hearts  now. 

^  I  think  I  had  better  tell  you.  He  has 
gone  to  try  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  the 
farm.  Of  course  it  is  preferable  to  have  it 
done  in  London,  where  it  will  not  be 
talked  about.' 

'  Yes.  Then  are  the  mines  doing  badly, 
mother  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  Hertha,  that  they  are  do- 
ing badly.  They  have  not  been  paying 
quite  so  well  for  the  last  half  year  or  so, 
but  that  may  not  mean  anything.  Mines 
do  go  up  and  down  very  much.  But  the 
farm  does  not  pay  as  it  used  to  do  a  few 
years  ago.' 

Hertha  set  her  lips  together  a  little. 

'  A  farm  never  does,  mother,  when  the 
master  gives  over  looking  after  it  liim- 
self 
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It  was  Mrs.  Weird's  turn  now.  Hertha 
must  not  touch  on  that  ground.  What  w^as 
there,  was  there^  fatally  enough  for  both  ot 
them.  But  all  the  same  it  was  to  be  let 
alone,  unless  she.  who  had  the  wife's  right, 
chose  to  say  it  first. 

'  I  believe  you  have  spoken  truly,  Her- 
tha, but  we  must  leave  that.  It  is  not  for 
you,  or  for  me  either,  to  judge  your  father.' 

Hertha  drew  herself  slightly  away. 
She  had  come  a  little  nearer  to  her  mother 
before,  as  if  impelled  by  a  sort  of  tender- 
ness which  could  only  express  itself  so,  not 
in  words.  Now  she  spoke  with  a  scarcely 
noticeable  change  in  her  voice. 

*I  suppose  not.  And  it  is  no  use  judg- 
ing. If  I  were  only  your  son,  mother,  in- 
stead of  your  daughter.' 

'  Yes,  Hertha,'  and  the  mother's  face 
softened  again,  ^  or  if  you  could  give  me  a 
son-in-law.' 
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Unconsciously  they  both  looked  away  to 
the  OTev  minster  towers,  beneath  which 
they  could  see  the  gables  of  the  house  where 
Albion  Grey  was  living  now  with  Dr. 
Sparke. 

*  I  know  there  is  one  that  is  only  waiting 
for  you,  Hertha.' 

*  He  has  never  told  me  so,  mother.' 

'  Because  you  don't  give  him  the  chance, 
child.  A  man  doesn't  speak  until  he  sees 
there  is  a  great  hope  for  him.  You  are 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  Hertha.  The  women 
who  have  lived  in  this  old  farm-house  have 
never  been  women  who  moved  a  finger  to 
put  themselves  there.  They  waited  to  be 
sought,  as  a  maiden  ought  to  wait ;  yes,  and 
those  that  sought  them  often  had  to  wait 
too,  none  the  worse  for  them  that  they  had. 
You  wouldn't  belong  to  either  your  father's 
or  your  mother's  side,  Hertha,  if  you  put 
yourself  in  anybody's  way.      But  there's  a 
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difference  between  that  and  always  stand- 
ing aside  by  yourself.  I  would  fain  see  you 
married,  ray  child,  before  the  worst  comes.' 

'  You  will  never  do  that,  then,'  said  Her- 
tha,  proudly. 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  Because — ' 

And  Hertha  would  not  look  into  her 
mother's  face  as  she  said  it,  for  wliat  was 
truest  between  them  was  often  said  with 
averted  eyes. 

*  Because  I  had  rather  be  here  to  bear 
it  with  you.' 

Could  Mrs.  Weird  have  seen  the  gii4's 
look  then  ;  could  but  one  momentary  touch 
of  hand  upon  hand  have  conveyed  the 
electric  spark  of  sympathy  between  them. 
But  it  was  only  a  voice,  with  a  tone  of 
constraint  in  it,  too,  Hertha  never  being 
one  that  could  quite  put  lier  soul  into  her 
words.      A   woman   loses   much   in   losins: 
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the  power  to  do  that.  A  voice  with  a 
velvety  touch  of  softness  in  it,  often  goes 
farther  than  the  harder  one  that  comes 
from  a  heart  faithful  unto  death.  Hertha's 
was  the  quietness  above,  the  truth  beneath. 

Mrs.  Weird  answered  as  quietly. 

'That  is  easy  to  say,  my  child,  so  long 
as  love  does  not  call  you.  AVhen  it  does, 
you  will  follow  it.  I  thought  it  had  been 
calling  you  now,  but  we  can  never  tell. 
And  I  would  not  wish  you  to  do  other 
than  follow  it.  I  followed  my  own  heart 
lon^  a2fo.     You  must  do  the  same.     It  is 

o      o 

a  girl's  right  to  do  it.  She  ought  to  do  no 
other,  wherever  it  may  lead.' 

A  colder  chill  than  ever  seemed  to  close 
around  Hertha.  She  arose,  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  and  stood  looking 
out  into  the  garden,  a  little  apart  now  from 
her  mother.  She  would  not  speak  again. 
She    could   not    make   the    thing    plainer. 
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What  she  was  doing  must  send  her  forth 
quite  alone.  Even  her  mother  did  not  see, 
could  not  understand  how  she  would  give 
up  all  for  the  home  honour,  or  how  love 
might  be  the  truest  love,  keeping  itself 
back  when  disgrace  must  come  with  the 
giving  of  it ;  disgrace  to  the  one  who  had 
sought  it. 

Yet  Mrs.  Weird  spoke  as  she  felt.  In 
Herthas  case  she  would  have  followed  her 
own  heart,  and  told,  and  taken  all.  The 
pride  that  held  Hertha's  will  firmly  bound 
to  this,  had  come  to  her  from  some  far-off 
ancestry,  not  from  the  sensible,  home-lov- 
ing woman  who  had  had  her  duty  planned 
out  for  her  on  different  lines,  who  had  had 
a  fair  share  already  of  what  life  could  give, 
and  who  would  have  her  child  take  the 
same,  only  praying  that  for  her  it  might  not 
end  so  soon. 

Hertha   stooped   down,    and   kissed    the 
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thin  face,  which  was  turned  away  from  the 
sunshine,  and  then  she  went  out  into  the 
garden. 

A  new  element  had  come  into  her  suffer- 
ing, the  element  of  bitterness,  the  bitterness 
of  being  misunderstood  by  those  nearest  to 
her.  The  sacrifice  she  was  minded  to  make 
would,  when  made,  be  lightly  esteemed. 
And  there  came  a  thought  into  her  heart. 
These  things  being  so,  why  not  take  the 
good  provided  for  her,  Albion  Grey's  love, 
which  she  could  prize  so  dearly  ? 

She  thought  how  it  would  be,  if  the  loss 
and  disgrace  were  hanging  over  him,  instead 
of  herself  Would  it  shrivel  even  the  outer- 
most fibre  of  her  love  for  him  ?  Would  it 
not  rather  make  that  love  blossom  out  more 
strongly,  be  more  generous  in  its  giving,  for 
the  very  sorrow  which  was  oppressing  him  ? 
Hertha  had  no  doubt  in  answering  that 
question  to  herself.     Almost  a  thrill  of  joy 

VOL.  I].  o 
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shook  her  heart  as  she  felt  how  little  any 
disgrace  of  others,  not  his  own,  could  touch 
her  love  for  him.  And  should  she  do  him 
the  dishonour  of  thinking  him  less  noble 
than  herself?  Should  she,  for  his  pride's 
sake,  keep  back  from  him  the  chance  of 
showing  towards  her  a  nobility  which  she 
would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  possess  in 
her  own  mind  ? 

Hertha  went  down  to  the  river-path, 
and  paced  it  to  and  fro,  asking  herself 
why  all  of  her  did  not  give  glad  assent 
to  that  loophole  of  escape  from  the  bitter- 
ness which  was  gathering  down  upon  her. 

By-and-by  she  found  the  reason. 

To  show  Albion  Grey  the  trouble  Avhich 
held  her  apart  from  him,  w^as  to  show  him 
her  father's  fall;  and  that  she  would  not 
do,  thougli  it  were  to  purchase  her  very 
life.  That  duty  to  a  parent  seemed  clear 
to   her.     And  side  by  side  with   it   came 
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another,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
showed  itself  with  equal  clearness. 

Albion  Grey  had  never  yet  told  her,  in 
actual  words,  that  he  loved  her.  He  must 
not  now  be  allowed  to  do  it.  Indeed,  not 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  it  would  be  a 
mean  thing  and  unworthy  on  her  part. 
To  show  him,  as  an  honourable  girl  could 
show,  that  he  need  not  put  himself  to  the 
pain  of  a  refusal,  was  the  simple  duty  that 
she  had  to  do.  Then  she  would  do  it,  and 
do  it  quickly.  Lest,  if  the  temptation  came 
before  she  had  been  true  to  the  thing  de- 
manded of  her,  if  Albion  Grey  did  ask  for 
all  she  had  to  give,  her  resolve  might 
totter  to  its  fall ;  and  for  her  own  happiness 
she  might  do  as  her  mother,  not  knowing, 
bade,  follow  whither  her  heart  led. 

Hertha  was  standing  in  the  bend  of  the 
river  now,  by  the  elm-tree  roots  which 
stretched  down  to    the   sedge  and  willow 

o2 
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herbs.  That  was  where  many  and  many  a 
time  she  and  Albion  Grey  had  come.  She 
remembered  how  long  ago  he  had  held 
her,  a  little  child,  there,  to  watch  their  boats 
go  dancing  down  the  stream  ;  how  his  went 
bravely  on,  how  hers  lay  stranded  amongst 
the  weeds.  And  that  was  all  she  remem- 
bered. 

That  was  how  it  must  be  now.  Hertha's 
pride  rose  in  one  great  wave  to  wreck  the 
little  white-sailed  vessel  of  her  love.  It 
was  done ;  the  tempest  was  over.  None 
had  seen  the  little  craft  go  down,  none 
should  have  leave  to  mourn  with  her, 
none  to  comfort  her.  She  had  decided. 
That  effort  of  will  was  to  her  as  an  action 
which  could  never  be  undone.  She  had 
only  the  past  now.  But  she  had  been  true 
to  what  was  deepest  in  her,  the  firm  re- 
solve never  to  let  another  suffer  in  her  own 
place. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  LBION  GREY  had  come  over  to  the 
■^^  farm,  as  he  often  did  towards  sun- 
down, on  the  chance  of  meeting  Hertha, 
who  was  sometimes  to  be  found  taking  her 
walks  alone  by  the  river-side.  And,  if  he 
did  not  happen  upon  her  there,  he  would 
go  down  to  the  little  bend  nearer  the 
orchard,  where  it  was  pleasanter  still  to 
find  her  half  hidden  amongst  the  long 
grass  by  the  elm-tree  roots;  if  only  she 
would  stay  there  when  she  was  found,  not 
gather  up  her  books  and  work,  and  find 
some  excuse  for  returninoj  to  the  house 
almost  immediately. 
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That  nook  by  the  old  elm -tree  was 
almost  the  only  bit  of  the  Crawl  Farm 
garden  which  remained  just  as  it  used  to 
be  in  the  long  ago  times.  That  was  why 
Albion  Grey  liked  it,  for  Hertha  seemed 
more  like  herself  there.  Still  the  orchard 
wall  straggled  down,  many  coloured  with 
its  lichens  and  mosses,  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  Out  of  its  great  buttresses  the 
ferns  and  grasses  sprang,  upon  its  coping 
stones  the  snap-dragons  grew,  and  the 
houseleeks  spread  their  prickl}^  garniture,  and 
over  it  the  apple-trees  dropped  their  hoary 
branches,  weighed  down  with  fruit,  the 
best  and  sweetest  in  all  the  country  round. 
And  leading  away  from  it  towards  the 
house,  for  the  company  part  of  the  garden 
was  to  the  south  side,  where  the  barns  and 
stack  yards  used  to  be,  high  box  hedgings 
guarded  the  flower-beds,  where  lilies,  tall 
and  white  and  sweet,  reared  their  sceptres 
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of  blossom  amongst  the  roses  and  lavender. 
All  as  in  the  old  time. 

And  Hertha  too,  seemed  more  to  belong 
to  the  old  times  when  she  was  there.  He 
could  remember  when  she  was  scarce  so 
tall  as  those  white  lilies,  when  he  had  to 
lift  her  to  snap  one  of  their  snowy  crowns, 
or  bury  her  little  fingers  in  their  golden 
hearts.  And  now  she  was  the  lily,  tall  and 
white  and  queenly,  and  she  held  herself 
away  from  him,  as  they  did  from  her  then, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  make  her  bend 
down  to  him  so  closely  that  he  might  see 
any  golden  glow  of  love  within  those  white 
petals  that  she  folded  round  her  with  such 
a  stately  grace.  Would  it  always  be 
so?  Would  no  wind  ever  beat  her  low 
enough  for  the  crown  of  her  maiden  pride 
to  be  reached  by  him?  Yet  all  the  while 
he  felt  that  she  was  for  him,  only  for  him. 
It  would  come  right,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
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that.  His  love  had  not  yet  gained  the 
fine  humility  which  felt  itself  unworthy  of 
the  prize  it  sought  to  win.  He  was  giving 
her  something  too,  a  love  which  had  never 
turned  to  any  but  herself.  Was  that  not 
enough  to  receive  at  any  rate  graciously  ? 
Need  she  look  upon  him  with  such  calm- 
eyed  self-possession,  never,  by  either  word, 
or  look,  or  tone,  letting  him  see  that  he 
had  any  power  over  her,  as  he  knew  he 
used  to  have  in  the  old  times  ? 

'  Is  there  room  for  two  ?'  he  said,  in  his 
frank,  easy  manner  as  he  came  down  the 
bank  and  pressed  aside  the  rosy  blossoming 
willow  herbs  which  had  taken  up  all  the 
place  round  the  elm-tree  roots. 

Room  for  two  !  That  was  what  Jacob 
Weird  had  said  about  the  grave  in  St.  Anne's 
Convent  yard.  There  was  room  for  two  in 
that,  and  there  must  be  room  made  for  two 
in  this  newer  grave  of  love.     And  indeed 
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how  can   such   a  grave  ever  be  for  one  ? 

She  lifted  a  sad  face  to  him.  It  was  only 
sadness,  but  Albion  Grey  thought  it  was 
coldness,  indifference.  A  dash  of  impatience 
came  into  his  manner.  He  would  end  this 
and  find  out  in  one  way  or  another  what  she 
meant.  He  swept  away  the  plants  amongst 
which  she  was  closed  in  as  in  a  flowery  nest, 
and  beat  them  down  with  his  fishing  rod 
imtil  he  had  made  a  place  for  himself  beside 
her. 

'  May  I  stop  and  fish/  he  said,  '  you  know 
this  is  the  best  place  for  it.  They  come 
here  for  the  shade  amongst  the  reeds.  Or, 
if  you  are  working,  I  can  go.' 

But  he  did  not  mean  to  go,  whatever  she 
said. 

'  No,  you  can  stay.  I  am  not  working.  I 
am  not  doing  anything  at  all.' 

*  Then  it  will  not  be  interrupting  anything 
more  useful  if  you  talk  to  me.     Do  you  re- 
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member  how  we  used  to  come  down  here 
to  sail  our  boats,  Hertha.' 

A  rosy  flush  over  the  clear  paleness  of 
the  girl's  face  told  that  she  did  remem- 
ber. Hertha  might  be  as  cold  as  she 
liked,  and  as  stately,  and  she  might  turn 
her  eyes  away  from  him,  or  let  him 
only  see  indifference  in  their  stedfast  look ; 
but  she  could  not  keep  that  beautiful 
colour  from  coming  up  into  her  face  when 
he  commanded  her  thoughts  back  to  the 
days  of  their  childhood,  and  that  colour  told 
him  a  great  deal  of  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
The  consciousness  which  was  involuntary 
helped  him  to  bear  the  new  distance  of 
manner  which  she  was  evidently  trying  to 
put  on.  By  and  by  he  would  break  down 
that,  too. 

'  I  wish  we  could  sail  them  again,'  he 
said,  *just  as  we  did  then.  If  I  twist  up  a 
couple  out  of   these   elm-tree   leaves,  and 
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stick  some  rose  leaves  in  for  sails,  will  3^ou 
try  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you.  I  remember  the  fortune 
I  had  before.' 

'  And  what  was  that  ?' 

Though  Albion  remembered  well  enough. 

'  I  got  stuck  fast  among  the  reeds.' 

'  No,  you  didn't,  you  were  only  going  to. 
And  you  got  a  piece  of  bark  or  something, 
and  whilst  I  held  you  fast  just  here,  on  this 
bit  of  root,  you  flung  it  in  and  upset  reeds 
and  boat  and  everything,  and  the  end  of  the 
splash  was  that  the  boat  came  right  end  up 
again  and  went  along  after  mine  as  merrily 
as  could  be.  Don't  you  remember  now  ? 
And  do  you  ever  think  of  it  when  you  come 
and  sit  here  ?  It  might  be  meant  to  be  a 
sort  of  picture  of  our  lives.' 

'  Yes,  only  it  is  real  boats  and  a  real  sea 
one  has  to  do  with  now.  At  least,  I  mean 
one's  own  life.' 
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'  Of  course,  and  the  way  is  different,  too, 
for  it  is  your  boat,  Hertha,  that  is  sailing  on 
so  prosperously,  and  I  am  stuck  in  the  reeds, 
brought  to  a  sort  of  stand-still,  for  I  don't 
quite  see  where  I  am  going  to  settle  down, 
or  what  I  shall  do  when  I  am  settled.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  see  a  bit  of  bark 
anywhere  about,  that  I  can  fling  in,  to  give 
matters  a  sort  of  shake  up.' 

'  Perhaps  if  you  did  it  would  only  upset 
your  boat,'  said  Hertha,  quietly.  'It  is 
better  to  let  things  alone.' 

Albion  Grey  faced  round  upon  her. 

*  You  think  I  had  better  stop  in  the  reed 
bank,  do  you?' 

^  I  think  you  had  better  stay  where  you 
are  placed,  until  circumstances,  or  some  one 
else,  happens  to  make  a  way  out  for  you.' 

Albion  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent.  Hertha 
Weird  thought  he  meant  his  affairs  at  Crawl- 
borough,  and  where  he  should  find  a  farm 
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to  settle  upon ;  and  she  was  recommending 
patience.  Albion  meant  quite  other  affairs, 
the  uncertainty  in  which  her  behaviour  had 
landed  him,  his  difficulty  in  bringing  about 
the  understanding  between  them.  And  he 
was  quite  sure  she  knew  what  he  meant, 
which  of  course  gave  an  unwelcome  tone  to 
her  words.  He  was  to  stay  there  amongst 
the  reeds,  and  let  her  go  sailing  on  far  away 
from  him. 

He  gathered  up  his  fishing  rod  and  the 
rest  of  his  things.  He  thought  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  And  it  was  the 
prosperity  stiffening  round  her  all  these 
years  which  had  done  it,  only  that.  Oh,  if 
some  great  crash  could  come  and  sweep  it 
all  away  from  her  !  If  some  storm  of 
calamity  would  but  break  down  the  white 
queen  lily  and  fling  its  blossoms  in  the  dust, 
how  tenderly  he  would  gather  them  to  him, 
with  what  joy  wear   them  in  his  bosom  1 
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But  no  ;  there  was  she  in  her  pride,  with  all 
tliat  wealth  and  luxury  could  give  at  her 
coQimand,  and  there  was  he,  empty,  with 
only  his  own  two  hands  and  steady  will  to 
carve  out  for  himself  as  much  success  as 
might  keep  a  place  in  the  world.  And  she 
was  telling  him  now  in  a  kind,  pleasant, 
figurative  way,  to  save  him  possibly  the  pain 
of  humiliation,  that  he  need  not  trouble  to 
come  any  farther.  She  should  not  have  to 
tell  him  asrain.  He  thoudit  he  should 
understand  now. 

So  these  two,  each  believing  a  lie,  and 
believing  it  all  the  more  steadfastly  because 
of  the  very  truth  of  their  own  liearts,  sat 
there  and  felt  the  cold  waters  of  separation 
rolling  in  between  them  ;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  man-like,  Albion  Grey  blamed 
the  woman,  and,  in  being  able  to  blame  her, 
felt  himself  the  nobler ;  whilst  she  blamed 
no  one,  but,  with  a  stony,  dull  weight  at  her 
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heart,  looked  on  into  the  future,  out  of 
which  at  one  blow  love  and  trust  and 
reverence  had  been  taken. 

'  Well/  he  said,  after  awhile,  gathering 
up  his  things  and  laughing  scornfully,  '  I 
was  going  to  fish,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything  worth  catching.  Is  your  father 
at  home  ?' 

'  No.     He  has  gone  up  to  London.' 

'  Indeed  !  On  mining  business,  I  suppose. 
Dr.  Sparke  says  he  is  a  lucky  man  to  have 
so  many  shares  in  those  mines.  I  thought 
perhaps  if  he  had  been  at  home,  I  might 
have  had  a  walk  round  the  farm  with  him, 
but  now  I  will  go  back  to  Crawlborough  and 
see  Uncle  Jacob  instead.' 

*  Then  you  need  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble,  for  you  won't  find  him  at  home.' 

And  with  that  a  shower  of  rose  leaves 
was  flung  over  the  bank,  and  Nanni,  bright, 
fresh,  buoyant  as  a  roseleaf  herself,  jumped 
down  after  them. 
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^Why,  Nanni/  said  Hertha,  with  just  a 
shade  of  annoyance  upon  her  face,  for  the 
girl  was  quite  old  enough,  and  wise  enough 
too,  to  form  her  own  opinions  about  a 
couple  of  people  who  were  found  indulging 
in  a  tete-a-tete  in  so  secluded  a  spot.  '  Who 
would  have  dreamed  of  seeing  you?  I 
thought  you  were  far  away  in  London.' 

'  So  I  was  until  last  night,  and  so  I  wish 
I  was  now.  Crawlborough  seems  duller 
and  stupider  than  ever.  I  knew  you  had 
come,  Mr.  Grey,  for  Uncle  Jacob  told  me, 
but  I  don't  think  I  should  have  known  you. 
Should  you  have  known  me  ?' 

'No,'  said  Albion,  somewhat  taken  aback, 
*  certainly  not.'  And  he  would  probably 
have  added  something  in  the  way  of  com- 
pliment upon  the  change  which  five  years 
had  wrought  in  her  appearance,  but  Hertha 
began  to  ask  the  girl  for  an  explanation,  and 
to  ask  it  too  as  one  who  had  a  right. 
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^  What  made  you  come  home  without 
sending  anyone  word?  Uncle  Jacob  did 
not  know  yesterday.' 

'  No.  Only  Lady  Anne  had  got  every- 
thing ready,  and  she  said  I  had  better  come. 
I  believe  it  was  just  because  Sir  Montague 
wanted  me  to  go  and  sing  again  for  Madame 
Venezio,  and  Madame  Venezio  wanted  me 
to  go  to  Vienna,  and  Lady  Anne  is  jealous. 
That  is  just  what  it  is,  or  I  should  have 
liked  to  stay  ever  so  much  longer.  I  would 
not  have  come  home  at  all,  if  I  could  have 
helped  it.  Everything  is  so  much  jollier  in 
London  than  it  is  here.  It  was  no  end  of  a 
nuisance  having  to  come.' 

^For  you  or  for  Uncle  Jacob?'  said 
Hertha,  drily. 

Nanni  gave  an  expressive  little  shrug. 

'  Well,  he  did  say  he  had  missed  me  very 
much.  And,  besides,  I  only  went  for  a 
month,  and  we  have  been  two,  which  makes 
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a  difference.  But  it  really  is  nice  in  London. 
And  you  don't  even  ask  me  to  sit  down.' 

'  Well,  I  was  so  surprised,'  said  Hertha, 
'  that  I  forgot  to  be  polite.  I  had  asked 
Uncle  Jacob  so  many  times  when  you  were 
coming  home,  and  he  always  said  it  was 
put  off  a  day  or  two  later,  and  I  fancied  he 
got  rather  wearied  about  it,  and  so  I  gave 
over  saying  anything.     So  did  he.' 

Albion  Grey  thought  there  was  a  little 
stiffness  in  her  tones,  as  if  she  were  setting 
the  young  girl  straight,  implying  reproof 
that  she  should  have  been  engaging  herself 
so  much  in  London,  whilst  Uncle  Jacob 
was  alone  at  the  Chantry  house.  Just  as  if 
he  had  not  been  long  enough  accustomed 
to  be  alone,  and  as  if  a  bright  little  thing 
like  Nanni  had  not  a  right  to  be  happy 
when  she  could.  If  Hertha  only  knew 
how  unloveable  that  sort  of  manner  made 
her.     She  looked  at  least  ten  years  older, 
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-and  not  like  his  beautiful  white  blossom  of  a 
lily  at  all.  But  how  charming  NFanni  was, 
and  what  a  pretty  coquettish  air  she  had  as 
she  stood  there,  half  pretending  to  be  vexed, 
and  half  really  vexed,  because  Hertha  was 
receiving  her  so  coldly. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you  mean  to  ask 
me  to  sit  down,'  said  Nanni,  taking  off  her 
hat  and  swinging  it  about  by  the  strings. 
'  If  you  don't,  I  shall  go  home.' 

Albion  drew  a  little  apart  from  Hertha, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  girl  between 
them.  Hertha  drew  apart  too.  It  was  a 
little  thing,  but  perhaps  both  of  them  felt 
that  once  they  would  have  drawn  together, 
not  apart,  to  make  room  for  another. 

Nanni  nestled  down  and  made  herself  as 
comfortable  as  she  could,  giving  a  pert  little 
push  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another 
until  her  companions  had  spared  her  as  much 
room  as  she  required. 

p2 
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'  And  you  don't  ask  me  anything  about 
London  either,'  she  said.  *  One  might  think 
you  had  lived  in  it  all  your  lives.  And  yet  I 
know,  Hertha,  you  have  never  been  about 
in  it  half  so  much  as  I  have,  I  mean  to 
concerts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.  Lady  Anne  took  me  everywhere.' 
'  To  see  the  sights  of  London,  I  suppose.' 
'  Oh  !  dear  no,  Butcher  did  that,  Lad}^ 
Anne's  maid,  you  know,  and  horribly  tired 
I  was  of  them.  I  don't  think  anything 
could  be  more  wearisome.  No,  it  was  the 
going  to  concerts  that  I  liked  so  much,  and 
singing  at  them  too.  Did  you  ever  sing  at 
a  concert,  Hertha?  I  mean  a  matinee,  you 
know,  where  you  go  about  and  talk  to  all 
the  people  in  between,  and  you  get  praised, 
and  it's  ever  so  nice.  And  oh  !  Madame 
Venezio  did  want  me  to  stay  and  always  to 
sing.  It  was  simply  too  bad  that  I  had  to 
go  away,  for  Sir  Montague  wanted  me  to  go 
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with  them  to  the  opera,  and  Lady  Anne 
said  I  wasn't  old  enough.  I  know  I  would 
like  to  be  a  singer  and  not  be  always 
pinned  down  here.' 

Hertha  was  silent.  She  thought  of 
Uncle  Jacob  pining  through  those  dreary 
days  for  the  child  who  was  as  a  daughter 
to  him,  and  who,  as  it  seemed,  had  come 
back  now  only  to  feel  that  she  was  doing 
him  a  sort  of  kindness.  Sacrifice  !  no, 
Nanni  did  not  sacrifice  herself  for  anyone. 
Why  could  not  all  people  please  themselves 
so,  eating  the  fat  and  drinking  the  sweet ; 
but,  as  a  portion  for  others,  leaving  only 
bitterness  ?  And  Nanni's  selfishness,  if  that 
was  it,  sat  so  prettily  upon  her.  What  a 
picture  of  life  and  health  and  happiness  she 
looked.  And  she  had  come  home  with  such 
an  air  of  superiority  too.  As  if  she  knew 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  world  than 
any  of  them    now.     As  if  it  was  so  good 
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of  her  to  come  home  at  all,  when 
people  were  so  ready  to  pet  and  praise  her 
in  London. 

*  How    quiet    both    of    you     are !'    said 
Nanni,  with  the  little  petulant  manner  which 
suited  her  as  well  as  everything  else  that 
she   put  on.     '  Or  is  it  that   everybody  is 
quiet  in  this  old  place  ?     I  am  sure  Uncle 
Jacob  does  not  talk  to  me  half  so  much  as 
he  used  to  do.     I  do  so  want  to  tell  some- 
body all  about  everything,  and  there  is  no- 
body  to   tell   it   to.     I    think    T    will    go 
home  after  all,  if  you  won't  talk  to  me.' 
Hertha  did  not  remonstrate. 
'Let  me  be  the  somebody,'  said  Albion 
Grey,  smiling  down  upon  her  as  if  she  had 
been    still    the  child  he  used   to  toss   and 
tumble  a  dozen  years  before.     '  I  am  going 
your  way,  and  you  will  have  time  to  pour 
out  a  little  of  your  overflowing  information 
before  we  get  as  far  as  the  Chantry  house ; 
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if  not,  I  will  come  and  hear  it  another 
time.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Nanni,  jumping  to  her 
feet  with  unconcealed  readiness.  'It  is 
dreadfully  stupid  sitting  here.  I  am  sure 
Hertha  is  in  a  bad  temper.  Are  you, 
Hertha,  and  what  is  it  about  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause you  don't  go  to  London  and  sing? 
Never  mind.  Uncle  Jacob  says  you  are 
very  good.  You  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  am,  I  daresay;  and,  as  Lady  Anne 
says,  it  is  everything  that  one  should  be 
good.' 

And  with  that  they  both  went  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TTERTHA  had  not  been  particularly 
-*— *-  happy  when  she  came  down  to  the 
river  path,  but  she  was  far  less  so  when  she 
returned  to  the  house.  Of  course  she  had 
had  her  own  share  of  wickedness  in  think- 
ing the  thoughts  which  she  had  allowed  to 
rest  in  her  mind  about  Nanui.  But  then 
circumstances  were  hard  upon  her,  and  she 
felt  them  so.  Nanni  was  so  happy  in  doing 
just  what  she  thought  would  be  comfortable 
for  herself,  without  any  reference  to  other 
people's  wants  and  wishes.  And  what  was 
the  most  aggravating  thing  of  all,  no  one 
seemed  to  be  angry  with  her  for  it.     It  sat 
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SO  prettily  upon  her.  She  was  evidently 
getting  so  much  more  good  out  of  her  self- 
ishness than  other  people — Hertha  meaning 
herself  of  course  by  other  people — were 
getting  out  of  their  renunciation.  What 
then  was  the  use  of  troubhng  oneself  about 
following  the  right? 

Hertha  felt  a  terrible  leaven  of  bitterness 
working  up  in  her  soul  as  she  sat  there 
alone  by  the  river,  listening  to  the  voices, 
growing  fainter  in  the  distance,  of  Albion 
Grey  and  Nanni.  All  that  she  had  done 
counted  for  nothing.  One  may  do  well  and 
suffer  for  it  and  have  a  sort  of  peace  in  the 
suffering — nay,  even  experience  a  portion 
of  the  happiness  which  St.  Paul  promises  to 
such,  so  long  as  one  is  not  vexed  by  the 
immediate  presence  of  another  who  is  doing 
anything  but  well,  and  yet  is  not  suffering 
for  it  at  all ;  instead  of  suffering  is  reaping 
the   reward   of  present,  substantial  enjoy- 
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merit.  Hertha  had  sacrificed  a  great  deal, 
but  she  had  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to 
judge  other  people's  motives,  and  that 
spoiled  everything.  For  not  to  go  far 
enough  in  nobility  is  not  to  go  at  all, 
according  to  the  law  of  inexorable  con- 
science. There  is  no  second  prize  given  in 
that  contest.  It  may  be  that  the  merciful 
God  judges  differently,  counting  the  ground 
covered  by  him  who  has  run  patiently  and 
failed  just  short  of  the  goal,  as  well  as  the 
success  achieved  by  him  who,  only  straining 
one  point  farther,  has  reached  everything. 

Hertha  had  stopped  short  of  the  renunci- 
ation which  would  have  brought  her  perfect 
peace.  But  then,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
circumstances  had  been  hard  upon  her. 
And  Albion  Grey  had  so  readily  taken 
Nanni  at  her  own  valuation.  Doubtless  he 
was  thinking  now  how  bright,  and  attract- 
ive, and  beautiful  the  girl  was,  how  superior 
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in  all  companionable  qualities  to  herself, 
who  could  only  give  up  the  clearest  treasure 
of  her  life  and  speak  no  word  about  it. 

Hertha  felt  the  bitterness  of  death  with- 
out its  calm.  All  was  so  dark  and  dreary. 
She  had  had  to  put  away  so  much,  and  the 
putting  away  had  brought  her  no  peace. 
The  bit  of  self  that  she  had  kept  back  in 
judging  poor  Nanni's  little  worldlinesses  had 
poisoned  everything.  She  could  only  sit 
there  amongst  the  willow  herbs  that  Nanni 
had  broken  down  and  think  how  miserable 
life  had  become  for  her. 

Meanwhile  Albion  Grey  was,  as  she 
expected,  enjoying  his  walk  to  the  Chantry 
house. 

He  had  had  to  lay  aside  something  of 
hope  that  afternoon.  He  had  come  to 
Hertha  with  a  heart  full  of  genuine  love 
and  longing  for  her,  and  with  a  good  hope 
that   for  what  he  had   to   give   he   would 
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receive  its  value.  Instead,  he  had  been 
bidden  back  into  the  cold  by  her  indiffer- 
ence and  reserve.  Boldly  scaling  the  wall 
which  she  had  built  up  around  the  garden 
of  her  heart,  he  had  been  quietly  pushed 
down,  without  a  thought  given  to  the 
possible  thorns  or  nettles  upon  which  he 
might  find  himself. 

But  the  fall  had  been  mercifully  broken. 
The  rose  leaves  which  those  little  pinky 
fingers  had  showered  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  were  emblematic  of  others  with  which 
Nanni  had  strewn  the  nettles  on  the  outside 
of  proud  Lady  Hertha's  garden  wall.  One 
might  rise  and  shake  oneself  and  not  be  so 
uncomfortable,  after  all. 

Then  he  was  not  embittered  by  that  sense 
of  injustice  which  comes  of  self-sacrifice 
undervalued,  misappreciated.  He  had  not 
been  doing  anything  exceptionally  noble. 
He  had  only  been  badly  treated,  and  here 
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was  recompense  being  made  to  him  in  the 
amusing  society  of  a  bright  young  girl,  to 
say  nothing  of  the   additional  pleasure  of 
trying  to  make  up   to  her  for  her  cousin's 
coolness. 

For  really  Hertha  had  been  cool,  almost 
rude  to  them  both.  He  wondered  how 
Nanni  could  have  borne  her  snubbing  so 
well,  and  that  calm  air  of  superiority  which 
she  had  assumed. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  been  pretty  often  to 
see  Uncle  Jacob  whilst  I  have  been  away/ 
Nanni  said,  as  they  sauntered  along  towards 
Crawlborough  by  the  river  path.  *He 
told  me  you  had  been  very  kind.' 

*  Well,  yes.  But  then,  you  know,  Uncle 
Jacob  and  I  are  old  friends.' 

'  You  mean  when  you  were  here  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  and  you  used  to  carry  me 
on  your  shoulders  and  go  with  me  to  the 
Crawl  Farm  blackberrying,'  answered  Nan- 
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ni,  looking  at  the  subject,  as  she  looked  at 
most  other  subjects,  from  her  owu  point  of 
view.  'Those  used  to  be  very  nice  times. 
And  I  hope  you  will  come  as  often  as  you 
can  now.' 

Albion  Grey,  smiling  at  the  straightfor- 
wardness, was  about  to  say  that  nothing 
would  please  him  better,  being  just  enough 
interested  in  his  little  companion  to  feel 
flattered  by  her  desire  to  see  more  of  him, 
when  she  slightly  altered  the  aspect  of 
affairs  by  explaining  her  reasons  with  a 
charming  frankness. 

*  Because  I  shan't  be  at  home,  at  least 
not  much.  Lady  Anne  wants  me  to  go 
and  see  her  pretty  often.  You  know  she 
is  my  godmother.' 

'She  has  always  been  that,  has  she  not  ?' 
said  Albion,  not  seeing  how  the  relationship 
could  so  suddenly  affect  his  prospects  of 
pleasant  evenings  at  the  Chantry  house. 
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'  Of  course.  At  least  ever  since  I  was 
christened.  But  she  used  not  to  take  so 
very  much  notice  of  me  until  just  now, 
except  to  teach  me  my  catechism  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  she  thinks  now 
that  I  want  introducing  a  little  more.' 

Nanni  said  this  with  the  funniest  little  air 
of  importance.  One  could  not  be  vexed 
with  her,  it  was  so  unconscious,  and  she 
went  on  : 

'  You  know  it  is  rather  dull  at  the 
Chantry.  Uncle  Jacob  is  so  fond  of 
mathematics,  and  then  the  wall  is  built  up 
all  round  the  garden,  so  that  you  can't  see 
anything  outside,  and  Mrs.  Pennydrop  is  so 
cross  sometimes  if  I  don't  keep  my  clothes 
tidy.  I  can  tell  you  I  am  very  often 
dull.' 

'  I  daresay  you  are,'  said  Albion,  looking 
down  at  her  with  an  amused  smile,  her  co- 
relation  of  ideas  was  so  charming.     And  he 
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could  quite  understand  how  a  girl  so  run- 
ning over  life,  whose  every  step  and  gesture 
was  full  of  vivacity,  should  find  Mrs. 
Pennydrop,  and  the  garden  wall,  and  even 
shy  old  Uncle  Jacob  himself  rather  dull 
sometimes,  at  any  rate  not  quite  enough  for 
her  requirements. 

'  But  you  have  your  cousin  Hertha/  he 
suggested. 

Again  Nanni  gave  that  expressive  little 
shrug. 

^  Yes,  and  she  is  as  good  as  ever  she  can 
be.  And  before  I  went  to  London  I  did 
not  want  ever  to  be  with  anyone  else.  But 
somehow  things  have  got  different  now.' 

'  Or  3^ou  have  got  different,  is  that  it  ? 
And  you  want  things  to  be  different,  too.' 

'  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it 
comes  to  the  same  in  the  end.  The  things 
and  I  don't  belong  to  each  other  as  we  used 
to  do.    Are  you  going  to  stay  here  always?" 
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'  That  depends.' 
*  Depends  upon  what  ?' 
'  Well,    depends    upon    a    good    many 
things.' 

'  Tell  me  some  of  them.' 
^  Circumstances  are  some  of  them.' 
'  How  provoking  you  are !  I  mean  are 
you  going  to  stay  here  and  earn  a  living  for 
yourself,  or  can  you  live  without  earning 
one?  And  shall  you  come  and  live  with 
Uncle  Jacob  again?  That  loould  be  fun. 
At  least  if  I  were  here.  But  I  don't  know 
if  I  shall  be.' 

'  Why  ?     Where  else  shall  you  be  ?' 
Mr.  Albion  was  beginning  to  feel  quite 
interested  about  it. 

*I  don't  know  where  I  shall  be,  but  I 
think  I  shall  go  somewhere.  I  want  to  be 
a  great  singer.  Madame  Venezio  said  I 
could  be,  and  she  would  teach  me  in 
Vienna.     It  has  all  come   to    me   since  1 
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went  away.  That  is  what  makes  me  want 
more  things  now;  that  is  why  I  am  not 
content  any  longer.' 

*  And  about  Uncle  Jacob  ?' 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  Nanni 
shook  herself. 

*Why  does  everybody  say  to  me,  and 
how  about  Uncle  Jacob  ?  Uncle  Jacob  is 
very  happy,  if  he  has  the  dean  to  talk  to 
him  about  mathematics.  I  cannot  live  my- 
self in  mathematics ;  how  should  I  ?  I  too 
have  something  to  say,  and  I  must  say  it. 
We  all  have  that  in  us,  Madame  Venezio 
says  so,  which  must  tell  itself,  and  I  must 
speak  in  music.     Cannot  you  see  T 

Nanni  had  turned  to  him  now  and  was 
talking  rapidly,  eagerly.  How  beautiful 
the  child  looked  !  She  had  dropped  her 
comical  little  society  airs.  Her  eyes  were 
blazing  with  animation.  She  was  living 
from  the  clear  depths  of  her  own  heart; 
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she  was  not  thinking  any  more  of  what 
people  thought  of  her,  of  what  impression 
she  could  make.  There  began  to  be  some- 
thing almost  commanding  about  her,  a  light 
as  of  genius  shining  through  her  face.  She 
was  no  longer  a  petulant,  coquettish  child, 
but  an  artist  with  an  artist's  future  before 
her. 

'  I  have  it,  I  know,'  she  said  ;  '  I  only- 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  it.  The  voice  is 
calling  to  me,  I  must  follow  it-  There  is 
nothing  for  any  of  us  but  that  we  should 
follow  when  the  voice  calls/ 

'  If  it  is  the  good  voice,'  said  Albion, 
feeling  that  with  his  age  and  experience  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  something  proper. 
He  had  not  a  fibre  of  genius  about  him, 
but  much  common  sense,  and  just  vanity 
enough,  as  the  best  of  men  have,  to  give 
him  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  being  able  to  exert 
power  over  those  who  interested  him.     But 
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Nanni  was  not  going  to  let  him  see  yet  that 
he  had  much  power  over  her.  She  only 
tossed  her  black  curls  impatiently. 

'Talk  about  your  good  voices.  It  is 
neither  goodness  nor  badness.  One  is  not 
in  church.  It  is  the  work  there  is  for  us  to 
do.  You  don't  know,  you  cannot  understand ; 
one  must  have  a  language  for  oneself.' 

And  then  suddenly  Nanni's  manner 
dropped  to  the  common-place. 

*  Have  you  heard  me  sing  ?' 

'  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure,'  said  Mr. 
Grey,  'but  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  before  long.' 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense;  just  say,  ''No,  but 
I  should  like  to,"  if  that  is  v/hat  you  mean. 
And  then  I  will  say  you  may  come  some 
evening.  I  cannot  sing  so  well  when  there 
is  only  one  person ;  I  like  a  great  company ; 
it  lifts  me  up,  and  my  voice  is  ever  so  much 
more  beautiful.' 
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Albion  could  not  but  smile  at  her  innocent 
self-appreciation «  It  belonged  to  her  so 
naturally.  If  Nanni  failed  in  her  artistic 
career,  it  would  not  be  from  want  of  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  often  find  a 
great  company  in  Crawlborough,  then.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,  I  shall.  What  do  you  think  ? 
Lady  Anne  says  she  is  going  to  have  some 
musical  parties  at  the  deanery,  morning 
ones,  just  for  the  people  to  hear  me  sing, 
and  I  shall  ask  her  to  get  you  and  Hertha 
to  come  and  help.  Of  course  I  shall  sing 
the  most  songs  by  myself,  but  there  will 
be  quartets  and  things,  to  put  on  the  time, 
just  the  same  as  when  we  had  the  grand 
parties  in  London.  Ah  !  I  do  wish  you  had 
been  there.  But  you  need  not  wait  until 
then,  for  it  may  be  ever  so  long.  Lady  Anne 
has  only  now  begun  to  talk  about  it,  and  she 
talks  a  long  time  before  anything  happens.' 
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'  Then  when  may  I  come  ?'  asked  Albion 
Grey,  too  much  amused  by  Nann'i's  naive 
way  of  putting  things,  to  suggest  that  she 
was  not  speaking  with  proper  respect  of  her 
aristocratic  sponsor. 

*You  may  come  to-night,  if  you  like.  I 
am  going  to  dine  at  the  deanery  this  even- 
ing, and  Mrs,  Butcher  will  bring  me  home 
at  nine,  and  you  can  come  then/ 

'  All  right.' 

'  Is  that  the  way  you  say  it  ?  If  in  Lon- 
don I  said  to  anyone  that  he  might  hear  me 
sing,  he  could  always  be  thankful.' 

'  Very  well,  then  I  shall  be  thankful.  I  am 
exceedingly  obliged  to  you.    Will  that  do  ?' 

*  If  you  mean  it,  yes.' 

They  were  at  the  little  gate  in  the  wall 
of  Jacob  "Weird's  garden. 

*  Good-bye,  Mr.  Grey,'  said  Nanni,  de- 
murely. 'I  shall  tell  my  uncle  Jacob  I  have 
asked  you  to  come. 
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A  LBION  GREY  did  not  forget  hisengage- 
-^^  ment  at  the  Chantry  house.  He  took 
a  turn  by  the  river  side  first,  and  then 
strolled  leisurely  along  past  the  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  houses  that  dotted  the  road  to  the 
High  Street.  As  he  passed  one  of  them, 
Mrs.  Bellfield's,  there  was  a  block  of 
carriages,  the  guests  were  just  arriving  to  an 
evening  reception  given  by  the  Mayoress. 
The  carriage  that  happened  to  be  drawn  up 
just  opposite  the  awning  which  led  to  the 
entrance  v^as  Mrs.  Weird's,  and  Mrs.  Weird 
and  Hertha  were  alighting  as  he  came  up. 
Mr.  Weird  was  not  there,  of  course,  but  the 
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ladies  were  not  on  that  account  deprived  of 
the  services  which  a  gentleman  could  ren- 
der, for  Mr.  Delamere,  one  of  the  younger 
clergy  at  the  cathedral,  was  in  waiting,  and 
evidently  finding  his  office  a  pleasant  one 
too,  judging  from  the  animated  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  it,  especially  towards  the 
younger  lady. 

Hertha  looked  very  lovely  in  her  evening 
dress  of  white,  with  Florentine  lilies  in  her 
hair,  such  lilies  as  he  had  once  lifted  her  to 
gather.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
beautiful  before.  And  he  had  never  seen 
her  waited  upon  either,  with  so  much  atten- 
tion. Not  more  perhaps  than  was  fitting 
for  a  young  lady  who  was  worth  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  a  year  ;  and  probably, 
that  Hertha  would  have  as  much,  Mr. 
Delamere  had  found  out  for  himself 

It  was  a  little  thing,  but  it  just  served  to 
deepen  Albion  Grey's  vexation.     And  he 
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was  also  in  the  mood  to  fancy  that  Mr. 
Delamere's  devotion  was  received  more  gra- 
ciously than  his  own  had  been  received  a 
few  hours  before.  The  cathedral  clergyman 
apparently  was  not  being  pushed  down 
amongst  the  nettles  on  the  outside  of  the  gar- 
den wall.  Hertha  knew  how  to  be  pleasant 
when  she  had  a  mind  to  it.  It  was  only  not 
having  the  mind  that  made  the  difference. 

That  was  a  new  thouglit  for  Albion. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  able  to  comfort  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that,  if  the  lady  he 
loved  was  reserved  to  himself,  she  was  re- 
served to  other  people  as  well,  and  that  had 
given  him  hope.  Now  he  was  to  find 
out  his  mistake. 

He  hurried  past,  contriving  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  occupants  of  the  carriage, 
and  reached  the  Chantry  just  as  Nanni  had 
been  brought  home  by  the  estimable  Mrs. 
Butcher. 
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'  Uncle  Jacob,  Mr.  Albion  Grey  has  come. 
I  told  him  he  might  be  here  at  nine  this 
evening,  to  hear  me  sing.' 

Uncle  Jacob  was  smoking  his  pipe  under 
the  lime-tree  in  the  garden. 

*Nanni,  Albion  Grey  knows  that  he  is 
always  at  liberty  to  come  to  my  house.  He 
does  not  need  to  learn  his  welcome  from 
you.' 

*  All  right,  uncle.  Only  I  told  him,  just 
the  same.  You  may  give  him  the  welcome, 
but  still  you  know  it  is  I  who  have  to  do 
the  singing.' 

'  That  is  true  Nanni,  now,'  said  the  old 
man,  who  loved  the  child  even  for  her 
wilful  ways.  *  My  singing  days  are  pretty 
well  over.' 

*  Never  mind,'  and  Nanni  came  and  kissed 
him.  'You  have  had  a  very  good  innings 
indeed,  for  the  dean  sa3^s  you  have  been 
singing  here  in  Crawlborough  Minster  ever 
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since  you  were  quite  a  little  boy.  It  is 
tiaie  you  let  some  one  else  have  a  turn. 
And  please,  Uncle  Jacob,  do  not  keep  talk- 
ing to  him  all  the  time  to-night,  because  I 
want  him  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  music. 
You  know  that  is  what  he  has  come  for,  and 
not  to  talk  to  you.' 

'  Sing  as  much  as  you  like,  child.  Albion 
can  talk  to  me  another  day.  And  how  have 
you  got  on  at  the  deanery  ?' 

*  Very  well ;  I  always  do.  And,  Uncle 
Jacob,  Lady  Anne  is  coming  to-morrow  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  you.' 

'A  long  talk  with  me,  child?  Why  is 
that  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  dis- 
pleasing her?' 

^  Oh,  no!  why  should  I  displease  her? 
She  is  a  very  good  friend  to  me.  She  says 
she  is  very  proud  of  me,  and  she  hopes 
some  day  you  will  be  proud  of  me  too, 
because- ' 
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And  Naniii  came  round  to  her  uncle's 
knee  and  crouched  down  beside  him,  and 
began  to  play  witli  his  hands  in  her  pretty, 
caressing  way. 

'  Because  what,  child  ?' 

'  You    will   never    cruess.     She  wants  to 

o 

talk  to  you  about  letting  me  go  to  Vienna 
with  Madame  Venezio,  that  I  may  become 
an  artist.  I  have  it  in  me.  You  know  I 
have.     It  is  the  one  thing;  that  I  must  do.' 

*  Nanni,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  you  must 
not  do.' 

And  Jacob  Weird  took  his  hands  away 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  them,  and  there 
came  a  troubled  look  upon  his  face.  No  need 
to  tell  him  after  that,  that  he  must  not  take  up 
the  time  in  talking  to  Albion  Grey.  It  was 
little  more  he  said  afterwards,  whilst  Nanni, 
full  of  delight  in  what  she  could  do,  and 
proud  to  have  a  new  listener,  put  her  whole 
soul  into  her  voice,  and  her  eyes  kindled, 
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and  her  face  was  full  of  eagerness  and 
animation.  So  different,  Albion  thought, 
from  cold,  stately,  uninterested  Hertha. 

But  Hertha  was  probably  not  uninter- 
ested just  now,  nor  cold,  nor  stately.  And 
Albion  pictured  her  at  the  Mayoress's  enter- 
tainment, smiling  upon  Mr.  Delamere,  bend- 
ing to  him  until  he  could  feel  the  fragrance  of 
the  lilies  in  her  hair,  perhaps  going  through 
a  quadrille  with  him,  and  having  pleasant, 
confidential  conversation  in  its  pauses. 

That  made  him  yield  himself  ten  times 
more  willingly  to  Nanni's  fascinations.  She 
at  least  was  not  cold  and  stately.  He 
should  never  like  cold,  stately  women  any 
more.  And  he  went  away  that  night  feel- 
ing that,  if  life  was  to  be  pleasant  to  him  at 
all,  it  must  be  spent  with  some  one  who 
could  flash  out  upon  him  with  bright,  spark- 
ling sauciness,  who  could  be  by  turns  earnest, 
eager,  playful,  coquettish,  wilful,  but  never 
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wrapped  up  in  that  cold,  stifling  dignity 
which  crushed  all  the  '  go '  out  of  a  warm- 
hearted man. 

When  he  was  gone,  Jacob  Weird  drew 
Nanni  closer  to  him  as  they  sat  out  in  the 
moonlight. 

'  What  is  this,  child,  about  Lady  Anne  and 
Vienna?' 

'It  is  that  I  must  go.  Uncle  Jacob/ 

'  It  is  that  you  must  not  go,  Nanni,  There 
is  safety  for  you  at  home  with  me.  There 
is  safety  for  you  nowhere  else.' 

'  There  is  safety  everywhere,  Uncle  Jacob, 
when  we  are  doing  what  belongs  to  us  to 
do.  It  belongs  to  me,  it  is  my  right,  that  I 
should  be  a  great  singer.' 

'  How  do  you  know,  Nanni  ?'  said  the  old 
man. 

And  he  held  the  girl's  hand  fast,  as 
though  even  now  some  one  were  drawing 
her  away  from  him. 
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'■  I  know  it  because  it  is  within  me ;  it  is 
only  so  one  can  know  such  things.' 

Jacob  looked  at  her ;  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  suddenly  she  had  grown  up  into  a  woman, 
such  a  woman  as  her  mother  must  have 
been  when  she  sang  in  the  great  Scala  at 
Naples,  and  the  people  threw  crowns  of 
flowers  upon  her.  Was  this  then  the  herit- 
age that  the  girl  had  won  ?  And  was  this 
what  he  had  reared  her  so  tenderly  for, 
that  she  should  shine  for  awhile  as  that 
little  dark-eyed  Milanese  girl  had  done,  a 
star  in  the  beautiful  diadem  of  art,  and  then 
be  flung  into  the  mire,  whither  and  by 
whom  ? 

'  Uncle  Jacob/  she  said,  with  a  sharp  cry, 
'  you  hurt  my  hand  !' 

He  loosed  it. 

'  And  you  hurt  my  heart,  Nanni.' 

But  he  said  it  in  a  whisper  so  low  that 
she  could  not  hear,  and  then  he  put  her 
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gently   from   him,    and   went   out    of    the 
garden,  alone. 

Went  out  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Anne's 
Convent,  to  the  nameless  sjrave  amongst  the 
long  grass,  where  there  was  room  for  two. 
If  ]^anni  went  from  him  and  went  so,  what 
v/as  there  for  him  but  to  lie  down  there  and 
leave  it  all? 

And  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast 
as  he  knelt  down  beside  the  daisies  under 
the  cypress-tree,  and  he  said  to  himself, 

'The  child  is  mine,  none  other  has  the 
right  to  send  her  forth.  Oh  !  Nanni,  Nanni, 
will  you  not  stay  with  me  T 

And  as  he  said  it  Nanni  was  asleep  in  her 
little  bed,  dreaming  of  a  future  in  which  he 
had  no  part,  no  part  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NANNIE  had  scarcely  done  her  god- 
mother justice  when  she  said  that  so 
much  talking  was  done  before  anything 
came  of  it.  When  the  dean's  wife  promised 
that  a  certain  thing  should  be  done,  she 
kept  her  promise  like  a  lady.  And  she 
had  promised  Sir  Montague  Barbegan  that 
she  would  speak  to  Mr.  Weird  about  that 
plan  of  sending  Nanni  to  Vienna,  under  the 
care  of  Madame  Venezio,  to  study  music  in 
the  schools  there. 

Accordingly,  before  she  had  been  back  in 
Crawlborough  two  days,  she  made  her 
appearance  at  the  Chantry  house  to  lay  the 
scheme  before  Nanni's  lawful  guardian,  in 
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order  that  he  might  take  it  into  his  con- 
sideration. 

But  Jacob  Weird  did  not  need  to  take  it 
into  his  consideration. 

'  No,  Lady  Anne,  a  thousand  times  no.' 

That  was  all  he  said.  And  that  he  meant 
it  Lady  Barbegan  knew  by  the  clenching  of 
his  fingers,  and  the  light  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  rigid  look  on  his  thin,  pale  face. 

In  vain  i^anni,  who  knew  what  her  god- 
mother's call  was  about,  tried  to  put  in  her 
own  word,  Li  vain  she  cried  and  pleaded, 
and  said  how  hard  she  would  work,  and 
how  soon  she  would  come  back  again. 
Nay,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lady  Anne 
Barbegan's  presence,  she  would  soon  have 
stamped  her  little  foot  and  tried  what  pas- 
sion would  do.  Her  uncle,  so  mild  and 
yielding  in  all  other  matters  where  her  will 
was  concerned,  showed  himself  firm  as  a 
rock  in  this. 
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'  Child,  you  shall  not  go ;   there  is  an  end 

of  it; 

Nanni  looked  at  him  and  set  her  little 
white  teeth  together,  and  an  expression 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  there  before 
came  over  her  bright,  young  face.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  had  a  great  longing 
after  anything  and  had  not  been  able  to 
follow  it. 

'  But  I  ivill  follow  it,'  she  said  to  herself, 
when  Jacob  Weird  had  gone  back  to  his 
writing.  *  It  is  my  right  that  I  shall  be  a 
great  singer,  and  no  one  shall  keep  me 
from  it.' 

Lady  Anne  was  rather  glad  than  other- 
wise that  Mr.  Weird  set  himself  so  decid- 
edly against  the  Vienna  scheme.  She  did 
not  care  for  it  herself.  She  was  afraid  of 
what  it  might  lead  to.  She  had  only  men- 
tioned it  at  all  on  account  of  her  proaiise  to 
Sir   Montague.       Her   own   plan    was   for 
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Nanni  to  give  lessons  in  music  and  singing 
amongst  the  Close  people,  and  that  was  a 
plan  which  must  be  put  into  execution  as 
soon  as  convenient  now,  for  a  little  useful 
settled  employment  was  just  what  the  rest- 
less girl  needed. 

Indeed  from  that  time  Lady  Anne  began 
to  wonder  very  much  whether  she  had  done 
a  wise  thing  in  ever  taking  Nanni  to  London. 
Before  that  visit,  the  girl  had  been  trouble- 
some enough  to  one  whose  ideas  of  pro- 
priety were  as  rigorous  as  her  own,  but  it 
was  the  troublesomeness  of  a  child  which 
could  be  lectured  down  or  treated  with 
severe  doses  of  Sunday  afternoon  instruc- 
tion. Now  it  was  the  soaring  impatience  of 
a  girl  who  had  seen  what  waited  for  her  in 
the  outside  world,  and  was  determined  to 
have  her  own  share  of  it.  Nanni  wanted  to 
shine  in  society,  to  be  popular,  to  have 
people  pay  attention  to  her. 
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That  was  all.  Nanni's  artistic  instincts 
were  not  what  Lady  Anne  could  in  the 
least  understand  or  sympathise  with.  That 
longing  to  express  herself,  to  influence 
others,  was  a  form  of  display  which  must 
be  guarded  against  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
had  her  own  living  to  earn.  And  the  best 
way  of  checking  it  would  be  to  give  her  the 
interest  of  regular  work.  Also  the  interest 
of  making  a  little  money,  which  she  could 
spend  as  she  liked.  Because  at  first  she 
might  be  allowed  to  do  as  she  liked  with  it, 
and  the  delight  of  being  able  to  buy  a  few 
feathers  and  ribbons  on  her  own  account 
would,  Lady  Anne  shrewdly  suspected,  go 
far  towards  mitigating  the  disappointment  of 
not  being  allowed  to  undergo  the  toil  and 
labour  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
anything  in  public  professional  life. 

Music  and  singing  lessons  then.  Only 
Nanni's  abilities  in  that  line  must  be  brought 
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to  the  front  in  some  manner,  first.  To  that 
end  Lady  Anne  determined  to  have  a  few- 
little  musical  parties  at  the  deanery.  She 
had  promised  Nanni  something  of  the  kind, 
and  the  girl  had  entered  into  it  with  great 
delight.  If  a  few  of  the  upper-dass  people 
of  Crawlborough,  who  had  daughters  grow- 
ing up,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing her  in  that  sort  of  semi-public  way, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
pupils  for  her.  And  then  the  little  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  the  gatherings,  and  the 
popularity  which  Nanni  would  be  sure  to 
achieve  would  compensate  in  some  way  for 
the  evident  disappointment  she  was  feeling 
now  about  the  failure  of  the  Vienna  scheme. 
So  Lady  Anne  set  to  work  to  draw  out  a 
list  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited. 

Nanni  was  not  one  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  trouble  of  any  kind,  nor  was  she  one 
to  hide  it  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart. 
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What  she  felt,  others  must  know  and  feel 
too. 

Next  morning  she  renewed  her  appeal  to 
Uncle  Jacob,  and  received  the  same  reply, 
only  with  this  following  it : 

'  Nanni,  child,  I  would  rather  follow  you 
to  your  grave  than  let  you  go  with  Madame 
Venezio.     Let  that  be  enough.' 

And  Jacob  Weird's  eyes,  as  he  said  it, 
were  full  of  yearning  pity,  which  Nanni,  in 
her  young  impatience,  could  not  under- 
stand. 

She  shed  floods  of  passionate  tears,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  they  only  fell  upon  a 
rock.  And  then,  with  a  glow  of  anger  on 
her  face,  she  hurried  away  to  the  Crawl 
Farm,  to  pour  out  all  her  wrongs  into 
Cousin  Hertha's  sympathetic  ear. 

They  did  not  seem  quite  so  cruel  to  one 
who  was  carrying  a  far  heavier  burden  her- 
self, and  carrying  it  in  silence  too.     Perhaps 
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Nanui's  very  outspoken  indignation,  the 
volubility  with  which  she  expressed  her 
passionate  disappointment,  made  Hertha 
less  ready  to  give  all  the  comfort  required. 

'Need  one  do  it  in  such  a  hurry,  Nanni? 
Remember  Uncle  Jacob  was  twenty-one 
before  he  went  away  to  study  music. 
There  is  all  that  time  yet  for  you  to  stay 
at  home  and  be  useful.' 

^  Stay  at  home  and  be  useful,  indeed  !' 
and  Nanni  flung  her  hat  at  a  poor,  uncon- 
scious butterfly  that  was  sunning  itself  on 
the  purple  brink  of  a  Canterbury  bell  in  the 
farm  garden.  '  As  if  it  was  everything  in 
the  world  that  one  should  stay  at  home  and 
be  useful.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  be  useful  to  me,  and  that  is  how  I 
should  learn  to  take  my  own  place,  which 
is  waiting  for  me  somewhere.  Uncle  Jacob 
does  not  know,  he  does  not  feel,  he  is — ' 

'  Hush,  Nanni.' 
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'  Well  then,  I  will  hush  and  be  quiet.  I 
would  rather  die  than  live  and  have  no  way 
to  express  myself.  Must  one  always  be 
pent  up  here  amongst  church  prayers  and 
musty  old  Lady  Annes  ?' 

*  You  must  remember,  Nanni,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  musty  old  Lady  Anne,  as  you 
call  her,  you  would  not  even  have  known 
the  beginning  of  the  life  you  so  much  want 
to  follow.  And,  but  for  Uncle  Jacob,  you 
would  never  have  known  you  had  a  voice 
at  all.' 

Then  Nanni  burst  into  tears. 

'You  are  all  of  you  wrong.  You  cannot 
understand  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  don't 
call  her  a  musty  old  woman  because  I  am 
ungrateful.  It  is  you  that  are  all  so  cold 
and  hard  to  me.  I  want  to  go  and  make 
myself  a  name,  and  then  come  back  and  be 
everything  to  you,  and  you  will  not  let  me. 
You  go  on  talking  about  stopping  at  home 
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and  being  useful.  And  what,  is  it  to  be  use- 
ful ?  To  darn  stockings  and  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling.  ]\Irs.  Pennydrop  can  do  that, 
old  and  ugly  as  she  is.  You  do  not  know 
what  I  am.' 

•  Yes,  Nanni,  I  do,'  said  Hertha,  kissing 
the  hot,  angry  cheeks.  '  You  are  the 
stupidest  little  creature,  crying  because  you 
cannot  have  the  moon  out  of  the  sky. 
Next  year  at  this  time  something  else  will 
have  come,  and  you  will  be  ever  so  glad 
Uncle  Jacob  did  not  let  you  go  away. 
Don't  you  remember,  not  long  ago,  you 
wanted  to  go  into  St.  Anne's  Convent  be- 
cause Mrs.  Pennydrop  would  not  let  you 
have  scarlet  rosettes  to  your  shoes  ?  Xow, 
if  you  had  gone,  only  think  how  much  you 
would  have  missed.' 

Nanni  flung  herself  away  disdainfully,  and 
did  not  ask  Hertha  for  sympathy  any  more. 
When  Albion  Grey  came  next  time  to  the 
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Chantry  house,  she  had  no  more  flashing 
sauciness  for  him.  Instead,  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  there  was  a  tremble  in 
her  voice,  and  she  seemed  to  be  mutely 
asking  him  for  comfort  which  no  one  else 
could  give  her. 

Albion  liked  that  even  better  than  the 
brightness.  He  added  it  mentally  to  the 
other  characteristics  which  the  woman  he 
would  like  to  spend  his  life  with,  must  pos- 
sess. It  was  also  one  which  he  had  never 
found  in  Hertha  Weird,  and  so  he  had 
never  had  the  sweet  feelinsjof  bein^^  able  to 
comfort  her.  She  was  altogether  a  woman 
who  could  do  for  herself,  and  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  such  a  one  was  not  the 
woman  for  him. 

If  things  had  been  going  smoothly  be- 
tween Albion  Grey  and  Hertha,  the  days 
which  followed  Nanni's  return  home  might 
have  strennrthened  the  bond  between  them  ; 
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for  Hertlia  naturally  went  more  frequently 
to  her  uncle's  house  when  her  young  cousin 
was  there,  and  it  was  just  as  natural  that 
Albion  should  frequently  find  his  way  to 
his  old  friend,  the  senior  songman. 

But,  things  being  as  they  were,  the  meet- 
ings which  chanced  between  them  now  only 
widened  the  rift  which  was  spoiling,  nay, 
had  already  spoiled,  the  music  of  their  love. 
Hertha  was  not  one  to  meet  half  way  those 
who  already  misunderstood  or  undervalued 
her.  The  consciousness  of  wrong  done  to 
her  made  her  proud ;  the  consciousness  of 
suffering,  which  had  arisen  out  of  her 
own  unnoticed,  unacknowledged  self  denial, 
made  her  cold  and  silent.  Therefore  she 
drew  back  from  those  who  had  caused  it  to 
her. 

With  Nanni  it  was  otherwise.  Disap- 
pointment made  her  petulant,  and  petulance 
is  not  always  displeasing   in    a   pretty   girl. 
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Suffering  made  her  reach  out  for  sympathy, 
or  at  least  for  kindliness  to  cover  the  scars 
of  her  wounds.  And  to  give  sympathy  or 
even  to  be  kind  to  suffering  beauty,  when 
the  suffering  is  pleaded  with  tearful,  fawn- 
like eyes,  is  not  very  hard.  And  so,  whilst 
Hertha's  sorrow  shut  her  in  upon  herself 
and  made  her  appear  less  interesting  than 
was  her  wont,  Nanni's  vexation,  impelling 
her  as  it  did  to  go  to  others  for  comfort, 
gave  her  an  added  claim  upon  their  love. 

Besides,  Uncle  Jacob's  definite  refusal 
even  to  think  of  the  Vienna  project,  the 
first  thing  in  which  he  had  ever  with  the 
least  show  of  severity  thwarted  her,  had 
very  much  altered  the  relations  between 
them.  Nanni,  finding  she  could  not  gain 
her  point,  sulked  when  in  his  presence. 
She  no  longer  coaxed  and  petted  and  amus- 
ed him,  nor  did  he  seek  anything  of  the  kind 
from  her.     Jacob  Weird  and  Hertha  were 
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alike  in  this,  that  the  magnetic  current  of 
sympathy,  once  disturbed,  was  very  difficult 
to  readjust.  The  love  was  there,  even 
more  yearning  than  before,  because  com- 
pelled to  be  silent ;  but  it  was  too  proud  to 
reach  out  and  find  a  fresh  channel.  And 
as  !N"anni  must  have  some  one  to  be  bright 
and  petulant  and  coquettish  with,  whilst 
Hertha  drew  silently  away  from  her,  and 
Uncle  Jacob  seemed  to  prefer  being  left  to 
himself,  she  naturally  flung  herself  upon 
Albion  Grey,  with  whom  she  could  be  more 
natural  than  with  either  of  the  others. 
And  tliat  was  how  thinsrs   were  as    the 

D 

time  drew  near  for  the  first  of  Lady  Anne 
Barbegan's  musical  parties. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

LADY  ANNE  was  sparing  no  pains  to 
make  these  parties  a  success.  Not 
that  it  was  worth  so  much  time  and  consid- 
eration to  give  Nanni  a  little  excitement,  or 
even  to  prepare  the  way  to  profitable  em- 
ployment for  h^r ;  but  other  ends  were  to  be 
secured.  Society  expected  more  from  the 
deanery  people  than  the  few  stately 
dinner  parties  which  dragged  their  slow 
length  through  the  winter  months.  The 
bishop  being  at  present  an  unmarried  man. 
Lady  Anne  was  at  the  head  of  Crawlborough 
society,  as  regarded  the  ecclesiastic  part  of 
it ;  indeed,  she  might  consider  herself  so  as 
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regarded  its  entirety,  Sir  Montague  and 
Lady  Barbegan's  departure  having  taken 
away  the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  other 
department,  and  therefore  she  must  do 
something  every  now  and  then  to  justif}^ 
her  position. 

Now  balls  were  her  aversion.  She  was 
not  cut  out  for  anything  so  frivolous,  and, 
having  no  daughters  to  establish  in  life, 
she  had  never  taken  much  interest  in  them. 
Picnics  for  the  same  reason  did  not  com- 
mend themselves.  The  endless  clatter, 
small  talk,  and  everything  to  everybody 
behaviour,  which  was  necessary  to  make 
them  pass  off  successfully,  was  a  weariness 
to  her;  and  the  dean,  in  such  matters,  was 
anything  but  a  help-meet.  An  'at  home' 
was  the  easiest  way  of  cancelling  her  social 
obligations,  but  an  ^  at  home  '  with  nothing 
but  talk  was  apt  to  fall  rather  flat.  One 
seemed  to  want  certain  salient  points  round 
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which  the  interest  could  rally,  soQiething  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  sweetmeat  scrambles 
at  a  school  treat,  or  the  magic  lantern  at  a 
workman's  tea.  And  this  the  music  would 
afford,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  would 
serve  to  introduce  Nanni  to  a  select  circle 
of  pupils. 

Crawlborough  Deanery  was  a  pleasant 
place  for  any  sort  of  party  that  could  be 
turned,  if  desirable,  into  an  al  fresco  enter- 
tainment. Its  garden  sloped  down  to  the 
river.  Along  the  brink  there  was  a 
terraced  walk,  with  grey  stone  balustrades, 
at  whose  feet  the  water  plashed  with 
a  gentle,  murmuring  sound.  There  was 
an  elm-tree  avenue  where  the  rooks  cawed 
and  the  nightingales  sang.  There  were 
cozy  little  summer-houses  dotted  about,  and 
winding  paths  in  and  out  of  the  shrubberies. 
And  from  the  long  library,  which  was  to  do 
duty   as    the   music-room,    a    conservatory 

VOL.  ir.  s 
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opened,  with  a  fountain  in  it,  making  a 
miniature  cascade  over  rocks  and  spar,  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  spots  in  Crawlborough. 
That  was  Lady  Anne's  addition  to  the  place 
a  year  or  two  after  she  came  to  it.  The 
rest  was  the  work  of  many  a  generation  of 
comfortable  old  dignitaries  who  had  lived 
their  lives  there  in  ease  and  affluence,  gath- 
ering round  them  for  their  own  benefit  and 
that  of  their  superiors  all  that  could  minister 
to  the  judicious  enjoyment  of  the  world 
that  now  is,  whilst  not  forgetting  to  lay  up 
for  themselves  a  due  balance  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  And  the  result  was  that  in  all 
the  country  round  one  could  not  find  a 
sweeter  resting-place  for  ecclesiastical  merit 
with  a  small  stipend  than  Dr.  Barbegan's 
deanery. 

Lady  Anne's  musical  evenings  were  to 
be  of  a  more  indiscriminate  character  than 
the  dinner-parties.     In  fact,  they  were  en- 
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tertainments  to  which  everyone  who  had 
any  claim  upon  the  decanal  hospitalities 
was  invited.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Crawlborough  of  course  were  there.  So 
were  all  the  Close  people,  and  the  retired 
military  who  were  scattered  about  in  the 
place  ;  and  the  cathedral  clergy,  young  and 
old.  Jacob  Weird  had  been  bidden,  but 
he  declined.  Hertha  was  to  be  at  one  of 
the  gatherings;  Albion  Grey,  having  a 
useful  tenor  voice,  at  both.  Dr.  Sparke, 
the  cathedral  organist,  an  old  man  now,  but 
as  full  of  vivacity  and  interest  as  ever,  had 
the  arrangement  of  the  musical  part,  and 
superintended  the  rehearsals,  which  took 
place  from  time  to  time,  either  at  his  own 
house  or  at  the  Chantry. 

That  was  convenient  for  Albion  Grey.  It 
gave  him  considerable  influence  in  the  choice 
of  duets,  trios,  and  quartets;  .and  if,  taking 
advantage  of  his  position,  he  placed  himself 
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somewhat  often  in  the  same  set  with  Nanni, 
it  was,  as  he  told  Dr.  Sparke,  simply  because 
his  voice  and  hers  seemed  so  admirably 
suited  to  each  other,  and  because  it  was 
convenient  for  him  to  go  in  and  practise  at 
the  Chantry  house,  where  he  was  compara- 
tively at  home. 

And  very  pleasant  those  practisings  were, 
the  duets  perhaps  more  so  than  the  trios 
and  quartets,  in  which  Hertha  had  to  take  a 
part.  For  Hertha  made  no  effort  to  bring 
back  the  old  relations  between  herself  and 
Albion  Grey.  And  after  one  or  two  prac- 
tisings at  the  Chantry,  in  which  Albion  and 
Nanni  as  tenor  and  soprano  took  their 
places,  under  Dr.  Sparke's  direction,  side  by 
side,  whilst  Hertha  the  contralto,  and  Mr. 
Delamere,  who  had  been  told  off  for  bass, 
as  naturally  fell  together  for  their  respect- 
ive parts,  there  was  often  scarcely  a  word 
exchanged  between  them.     Hertha  thought 
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Albion  had  arranged  it  so,  whilst  Albion 
nursed  his  wounded  self-love  by  determin- 
ing that,  since  Hertha  had  decided  to  take 
up  with  that  fool  of  a  young  curate,  he 
would  not  interfere  with  her ;  she  might  do 
as  she  liked. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  first  of  the  musical 
entertainments — a  soft,  balmy,  summer 
night,  about  three  weeks  after  JSFanni's 
return  to  London.  The  deanery  gardens 
were  gay  with  coloured  lamps,  the  guests 
were  sauntering  about  as  it  pleased  them 
before  the  summons  went  forth  for  the 
next  song.  The  quartet  company  had  gone 
creditably  through  their  first  performance, 
and  Nanni  had  achieved  quite  a  little  tri- 
umph in  a  solo  with  which  she  had  previ- 
ously captivated  her  London  admirers. 
Indeed,  in  a  small  way,  Nanni  was  living 
her  town  happiness  over  again,  and  in  one 
way  this  was  even  better  still,  for  she  had 
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the  pride  of  performing  to  people  who  had 
only  known  her  before  as  an  insignificant 
young  person,  ahuost  dependent  for  any 
sort  of  position  at  all  upon  the  kindness  of 
the  dean's  lady.  Now  she  was  showing 
them  what  she  could  do  for  herself. 

*  It  is  astonishing,'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield  to 
Mrs.  Premonay,  the  canon's  wife.  'She 
seems  to  have  shot  up  into  a  young  lady  all 
at  once.  You  know  I  see  a  great  deal  of  her, 
as  I  so  often  go  to  the  Crawl  Farm,  where 
she  is  made  quite  one  of  the  family,  and  1 
am  sure  I  never  looked  upon"  her  as  any- 
thing but  a  spoilt  child,  scarcely  out  of  short 
frocks  and  pinafores.  One  is  really  not 
prepared  for  such  a  change.' 

*Nor  for  such  a  voice,'  said  Mrs.  Premo- 
nay. *I  hear  there  is  some  talk  of  her 
going  abroad  for  a  regular  musical  training, 
only  Mr.  Weird  sets  his  face  so  decidedly 
against  it.     That  is  a  pity.     One  can  do  so 
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much  more  after  a  residence  abroad.     You 
see  the  Enghsh  style  goes  for  nothing  now/ 

'  I  don't  think  she  has  very  much  English 
style  about  her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Premonay. 
She  never  had.  It  is  my  opinion  that  she 
is  Italian  to  begin  with,  at  least  on  one  side, 
though  I  could  never  get  Mr.  Weird  to  enter 
upon  that  subject.  She  is  to  give  lessons 
in  music  and  singing,  I  suppose.' 

'  Yes.  I  am  having  her  for  my  two  girls, 
after  the  holidays.  You  know  her  uncle, 
or  guardian  rather,  has  grounded  her  thor- 
oughly. He  is  a  first-class  musician  him- 
self, so  that  she  is  quite  competent,  although 
so  young.  And  I  always  think  it  is  better 
to  have  a  young  teacher  at  first ;  they  are 
more  manageable.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  will  find  Miss  Nanni 
particularly  manageable,  unless  she  has  al- 
tered very  much  for  the  better.  I  think 
Mr.  Weird  is  quite  right  in  setting  his  face 
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against  a  continental  training  for  her,  unless 
they  had  all  of  them  gone  together.  She 
would  get  into  mischief  as  soon  as  not,  just 
for  want  of  something  to  do.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  say  there  is  any  evil  in  her.' 

^  Oh,  dear  no  !'  and  Mrs.  Premonay 
looked  shocked.  ^  Lady  Anne  has  seen  to 
that,  of  course.  I  believe  she  has  been 
most  strictly  brought  up.  And  then  at 
Mr.  Weird's  house  she  sees  no  one.' 

'Except  Mr.  Albion  Grey.' 

'  Exactly ;  except  Mr.  Albion  Grey.  I 
believe  he  goes  there  pretty  frequently. 
But  then  he  is  as  good  as  engaged  to  Miss 
Weird  of  the  Crawl  Farm.' 

*  Mrs.  Premonay  !  As  if  that  would  make 
any  difference  to  a  girl  like  Nanni.  Why, 
now-a-days  it  seems  the  fashion  not  to  make 
any  difference,  even  when  people  are  mar- 
ried.' 

'You  are  right,  Mrs.  Bellfield.     Society 
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is  crumbling  at  its  foundation.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  believe,  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  quiet  place  like  Crawlborough,  the 
girl  would  do  anything  that  was  not  strictly 
correct.  Otherwise  I  should  never  dream 
of  allowing  her  to  come  to  my  house.' 

'  Oh !  you  may  allow  her  to  come  to  your 
house  with  perfect  safety.  You  have  no 
grown-up  sons  for  her  to  practise  upon,  and 
your  own  girls  are  quite  too  young  to  have 
their  interests  injured.  It  is  Mrs.  Weird 
who  ought  to  look  out,  if  there  really  is  any- 
thing between  Hertha  and  Mr.  Grey.  A 
comfortable  intimacy,  such  as  he  seems  to 
have  at  the  Chantry  house,  is  possession 
with  a  girl  of  Nanni's  temperament.  It  is 
nine  points  of  the  law.  And  you  will  see, 
if  it  goes  on  much  longer,  she  will  have  the 
other  point  too.  That  is,  if  she  cares  for  it. 
For  myself  I  should  not  have  thought  Albion 
Grey  much  in  her  line,  but  at  the  same  time 
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she  may  like  the  amusement  of  it,  and  not 
mean  anything.' 

^Mrs.  Bellfield,  you  are  severe.  I  am 
sure  no  one  who  has  been  under  Lady 
Anne's  influence  so  lon^  could  act  in  that 
manner.  The  girl  must  have  had  a  most 
thorough  religious  training.  And  then  con- 
sider what  a  simpleton  the  young  man 
would  be  to  let  such  an  excellent  match 
slip  through.  Miss  Weird  will  have  a  very 
good  fortune.' 

The  white  feather  in  Mrs.  Bellfield's  head 
dress  curled  round  with  an  air  of  scepticism 
which  was  fatal  to  Hertha's  prospects.  Mrs. 
Bellfield  herself  did  not  say  much.  Of 
course  she  did  not  wish  to  injure  her  niece. 
Still  one  naturally  likes  to  be  the  first  to 
throw  light  upon  a  subject  hitherto  en- 
shrouded in  privacy.  And  especially  when 
the  confidence  may  cement  intimacy  with  a 
person  of  a  slightly  higher  social  grade. 
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*  Mr.  Weird  is  not  quite  what  he  used  to 
be,  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Premonay/ 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  quite  enough. 
It  was  Mrs.  Premonay's  turn  now,  or  rather 
the  turn  of  Mrs.  Premonay's  headdress, 
which  expressed  regretful  astonishment  as 
much  as  Mrs.  Bellfield's  had  just  before 
expressed  scepticism.  But  as  the  informa- 
tion had  been  given  in  a  manner  which 
a  woman  of  the  world  understands  so  well, 
a  manner  which  precludes  inquir}^,  but 
throws  the  whole  field  open  for  hypothesis, 
the  canon's  wife  merely  said, 

*  You  don't  say  so  ?  Dear  me !  I  had 
always  considered  Mrs.  Weird  one  of  the 
happiest  of  women,  poor  thing !  Plow  peo- 
ple may  be  mistaken  !  But  look,  Mr.  Grey 
is  leading  Miss  Nanni  to  the  piano  for 
another  solo;  yes,  a  solo  this  time,  here 
it  is  on  the  programme.  Certainly,  Mrs. 
Bellfield,  as  you  say,  they  do  seem  to  be 
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quite  satisfied  with  eacli  other,  not  to  put 
it  more  strongly.  What  a  pretty  young 
creature  she  is !  I  really  could  not  blame 
anyone  for  falling  in  love  with  her.' 

Mrs.  Premonay  was  quite  right,  at  any 
rate,  as  regarded  the  beauty.  Nanni, 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  music, 
gratified  by  the  compliments  wdiich  had 
been  showered  upon  her,  lifted  for  awhile 
out  of  w4iat  she  felt  to  be  the  common- 
place of  her  daily  life,  really  did  look 
her  best.  If  Jacob  Weird  had  been  there, 
he  might  have  fancied  five  and  twenty 
years  swept  away,  and  another  Nanni 
laughing  out  upon  him  from  eyes  as 
bright.  Or,  if  Sir  Montague  had  been 
there,  he  too  might  almost  have  seen  a 
face  which  never  troubled  him  now,  but 
which,  not  quite  as  far  back  as  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  had  been  all  that  he 
wanted  just  then  of  loveliness.     But  neither 
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Jacob  Weird  nor  Sir  Montague  happened 
to  be  at  Lady  Anne  Barbegan's  entertain- 
ment, and  the  dean,  as  usual,  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself. 

It  was  the  first  time  Albion  Grey  had 
seen  Kanni  so  beautifully  dressed,  and  that 
made  a  difference.  She  did  not  seem  to 
him  quite  so  much  a  child  now  as  she 
appeared  in  the  simple  prints  and  muslins 
of  the  Chantry  house.  In  the  floating, 
vapoury,  white  gauze  which  Lady  Anne 
had  chosen  for  her,  with  wreaths  of  natural 
ivy  leaves  trailed  about  it,  and  crimson 
geraniums  in  her  hair,  she  shone  out  upon 
him  with  a  dawning  womanliness  about  her 
which  was  the  more  fascinating  because 
he  did  not  intend  to  let  it  make  the  least 
difference  to  the  frank,  pleasant  footing  of 
familiarity  which  was  already  established 
between  them. 

Nor  did  Nanni  either.     Though  if  it  was 
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admiration  that  she  wanted  at  the  first  of 
Lad}^  Anne's  musical  evenings,  she  need 
not  have  depended  only  upon  Albion  Grey 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  it. 

'  I  like  you  to  take  me  ever  so  much 
the  best,'  she  said,  in  a  pretty,  confidential 
little  whisper,  as  she  chose  him  out  of  the 
dozen  equally  eligible  black-coated  arms 
which  were  offered  to  escort  her  to  the 
piano.  ^  It  is  only  because  I  can  sin^  that 
they  come  pushing  round.  Now  you  are 
always  good  to  me.' 

And,  for  that  whisper,  Albion  Grey  could 
not  help  pressing  closer  to  him  for  just  a 
moment  the  hand  that  was  touching  his. 
It  was  refreshing  to  be  with  a  girl  who 
did  not  fear  to  tell  one  really  what  she 
felt,  who  was  not  completely  wrapped  up 
in  a  mantle  of  stateliness  and  reserve. 

*  Wonderful  !  Lady  Anne,'  said  Mrs. 
Carrobel,    another    canon's   wife.      '  Why, 
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she  is  quite  a  new  star  in  the  Crawl- 
borough  firmament.  What  can  you  have 
been  doing  with  her  in  town  to  make  such 
a  difference  ?  You  really  should  let  her 
have  the  advantage  of  a  Continental  train- 
ing, it  does  give  such  a  finish  to  the 
style.' 

'Yes.  But  Mr.  Weird,  her  guardian, 
you  know,  has  such  a  strong  objection. 
And  I  am  not  sure  myself  that  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  girl.  You  see 
she  is  very  young,  and  rather  fond  of 
admiration.' 

'  Yes,  rather.  And  gets  plenty  of  it, 
too.  Those  foreign  manners  are  so  very 
attractive.     But,  Lady  Anne,  lohat  a  voice!' 

*You  may  indeed  say  so.  Sir  Montague 
says  he  never  heard  anything  approaching 
it.  It  was  he  who  first  suizf^ested  sending 
her  to  Vienna.  And  he  offered  to  bear  alt 
the  expense  of  it  himself.     A  most  generous 
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proposal,  and  with  all  those  children  grow- 
ing up  about  him,  too.  Montague  is  very 
liberal — I  will  say  that  for  ]]im.  But  I  was 
not  able  to  bring  my  mind  to  it.  I  thought 
of  the  temptations.' 

*  You  did  very  right  to  think  of  them, 
Lady  Anne.  I  am  sure  they  must  be  abun- 
dant enough  in  a  place  like  that.  To  give 
private  lessons  here  will  be  much  safer, 
though  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  amusing  for 
her.  And  then  she  owes  something  to  the 
poor  old  man  who  has  brought  her  up.  If 
he  does  not  like  to  part  with  her,  one  cannot 
say  anything  against  it.' 

Meanwhile  the  song  v/as  over,  and  the 
applause  had  been  given,  and  Albion  Grey, 
who  had  kept  close  by  the  piano  all  the 
time,  had  proposed  to  Nanni  to  take  a  stroll 
with  him  on  the  river  terrace. 

*  Anywhere  to  be  cool,'  said  the  girl,  with 
just  a  touch  of  weariness  in  her  voice,  as  she 
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took  his  arm.  '  I  am  getting  tired.  T  do 
wish  I  had  not  to  sing  any  more.' 

*  Not  to  sing  any  more  ?  Why,  Nanni  ? 
I  thought  you  liked  it  so.  What  a  little 
turn-about  you  are  !' 

^  Why  ?  and  Nanni  gave  herself  that 
petulant  little  shake.  '  Because  I  know 
what  it  is  all  going  to  end  in.  Lady  Anne 
wants  me   to  do  as  well  as  I  can  to-nifrht 

o 

that  I  may  get  pupils.  That  is  all  she  thinks 
I  am  good  for,  to  get  pupils.  And  I  won't 
teach.  I  will  do  my  own  work,  or  I  v/ill 
do  none  at  all.  I  heard  Mrs.  Carrobel 
asking  what  my  terms  would  be  for  a  course 
of  lessons,  and  whether  I  could  undertake 
the  rudiments.  Fancy  me  dragging  those 
stupid  girls  of  hers  up  and  down  the 
scales.' 

^  I  can't  quite  fancy  it,  Nanni.  But  never 
mind.  Come  out  with  me  on  the  terrace, 
and  you  will  be  in  a  better  temper  by-and- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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by.  They  shall  not  make  a  teacher  of  it, 
then,  poor  little  thing.' 

Nanni  snatched  her  hand  away  impa- 
tiently. 

'There!  now  you  are  like  all  the  rest. 
Nobody  thinks  of  tne  as  anything  but  a 
baby.  I  won't  be  talked  to  like  that ;  or 
else  give  me  a  coral  and  a  rattle  too.  You 
will  see  some  day  that  I  am  no  baby.' 

Albion  Grey  took  her  hand  back  again. 
Somehow  he  did  always  speak  to  Nanni  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  she  seemed  to 
like  it.  To-night,  however,  she  was  having 
a  different  influence  over  him  from  that  of  a 
child.  And  yet  he  wanted  to  keep  up  the 
fiction  of  the  childishness  to  make  a  cover 
for  the  fascination  to  which  he  felt  he  must 
yield. 

Nanni  went  on  in  her  passionate  way. 

'  Lady  Anne  talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
machine  for  earning  money,  and   you  talk 
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to  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby  to  suck  sweets, 
and  Uncle  Jacob  scarcely  ever  talks  to  me 
at  all  now,  and  you  none  of  you  seem  to 
know  what  there  is  in  me,  to  do  and  to 
feei; 

'  I  know  what  there  is  in  you  to  make 
me  feel,'  said  Albion  Grey,  a  sudden  wave 
of  impulse  sweeping  him  away  from  the 
moorings  of  prudence,  as  he  looked  down 
into  her  troubled,  angry,  lovely  face. 

They  were  standing  on  the  terrace  by  the 
river,  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
His  kind  look  made  the  tears  come  into 
Nanni's  eyes.  She  held  her  head  down. 
Her  tears  began  to  drop  on  the  shining 
ivy-leaves  that  her  fmgers  were  nervously 
twisting  about.  She  tried  for  a  while  not 
to  let  him  see  that  she  had  lost  control  over 
herself,  then,  with  a  sob,  half  turned  to 
him. 

To  take  her  and  care  for   her   seemed 

T  2 
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the  one  thing  then.  Albion  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  drew  her  closely  to  him, 
kissing  her  hot  forehead. 

'That  is  good,'  she  said,  meekly.  'It 
makes  me  feel  better.' 

'Can  you  give  me  it  again,  Nanni  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes.' 

And,  with  a  sort  of  happy  light  breaking 
through  her  tears,  she  lifted  her  lips  to 
him,  and  said,  when  his  own  had  touched 
them, 


Now  I  have  some  one  to  be  good  to 


me. 
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CHAPTER  XVIir. 


UST   then   the  gong   sounded.     It  was 


for  the  quartet  which  Albion  Grey, 
Nanni,  Hertha,  and  Mr.  Delamere  were  to 
sing  together. 

'  Oh,  what  a  pity  !'  said  Nanni,  dashing 
the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  '  I  would  so 
much  rather  have  stayed  here  all  the  time 
with  you.  May  we  not  come  back  again 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?' 

'  Of  course  we  may,  little  one.  I  had 
rather  be  here  with  you  than  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  world.'  And,  taking  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  Albion  led  her  away  to 
the  great  library,  where  the  people  were 
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already  gathering.  Mrs.  Weird  and  Hertha, 
with  Mr.  Delamere  just  behind,  were  pass- 
ing the  corridor  as  Mr.  Grey  and  his  com- 
panion entered  it. 

Somehow  he  did  not  care  for  the  state 
of  affairs  between  himself  and  Nanni  to  be 
made  known  just  then,  or  even  suspected, 
and  he  let  her  hand  slide  away  from  his 
arm.  Nanni,  with  charming  effrontery, 
put  it  back  again.  She  liked  to  have  some- 
body to  keep  close  up  to. 

*I  must  find  my  place,  Nanni,'  he  said, 
managino;  to  disenc^a^e  himself  aofain,  and 
be  apparently  very  busy  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  his  music  before  he  actually  met 
his  bass  and  contralto  companions.  It  was 
a  little  thing,  but  somehow  it  aiade  him 
feel  vexed.  He  wanted  Hertha  to  know 
that,  if  she  could  do  without  him,  he  could 
do  without  her  ;  but  he  did  not  want  her 
to  think  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
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in  what  particular  direction  he  intended  to 
do  without  her.  And  Nanni,  in  her  child- 
ish, charming  way,  was  taking  things  so 
very  much  for  granted.  It  was  delicious 
to  feel  that  she  wanted  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
embarrassing. 

The  buzzing  of  the  company  subsided 
into  silence.  Hertha  took  her  place  beside 
]\Ir.  Delamere  in  the  quartet.  He  was 
very  attentive  to  her,  which  was  partly  a 
comfort  and  partly  an  annoyance  to  Albion, 
who  could  not  help  watching  her  through 
the  whole  of  the  music,  even  whilst  the 
touch  of  Nanni's  fingers,  as  they  met  his 
in  turning  over  tlie  pages,  thrilled  him  with 
a  stranoje  new  delight.  The  two  loves 
seemed  to  be  overlapping  each  other  in 
his  heart.  He  was  not  content  to  have 
lost  Hertha.  He  was  still  less  content  that 
anyone  else  should  have  found  the  treasure 
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he  had  lost.  It  had  been  all  her  own 
fault.  She  had  driven  hitn  away  from  her, 
he  had  not  gone  of  his  own  free  wilL 
And  yet  he  was  not  perfectly  sure  that 
she  had  driven  him  away.  Nor  was  he 
sure  that  what  she  had  once  put  into  his 
life  had  been  quite  taken  out  of  it.  She 
had  indeed  once  been  his  ideal  of  all  that 
was  fair  and  lovely,  all  that  he  could 
desire  for  the  crown  and  completion  of 
his  life.  What  was  his  ideal  now?  How 
was  his  life  going  to  be  crowned  and 
completed  ? 

Nanni's  clear,  vivid  soprano  shot  across 
past  him,  Hertha's  contralto  underlay  it 
with  the  infinite  depth  and  clearness  of  a 
lake  over  which  a  swallow  wings  its  flight- 
And  then  his  own  voice  had  to  strike  in 
with  Nanni's,  and  she  drew  unconsciously 
a  little  nearer  to  him,  and  a  presence  of 
warmth  and  colour,  and  youth  and  bright- 
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ness  seemed  to  close  him  round,  more 
sweetly  than  Hertha's  pale  beauty  had 
ever  done.  And  then  Hertha  sang  again, 
and  it  was  like  the  departing  blessing  of 
an  angel.  But  it  was  Nanni  to  whom  the 
last  notes  of  the  music  fell,  and  it  was 
her  influence  which  stayed  with  him  as  the 
silence  came. 

'  Bravissima,  my  child.  You  have  done 
it  splendidly !' 

And  a  noble-looking  woman  stepped 
forward  and  laid  her  hand  upon  N'anni's 
shoulder.  It  was  Madame  Venezio,  who 
had  arrived  in  Crawlborough  a  few  hours 
earlier  than  she  had  expected  for  a  con- 
cert which  was  to  take  place  the  following 
evening;  and,  hearing  of  Lady  Anne's  mu- 
sical gathering,  she  had  sent  a  message  across 
from  the  hotel  to  ask  if  she  might  come  in 
for  a  few  minutes. 

'  You  must  let  me  hear  you  do  something 
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alone  now.  I  will  play  for  you  myself.  It 
is  beautiful/  she  whispered  to  the  dean's 
wife,  who  had  come  up  with  her  to  the 
piano.  '  The  child's  voice  is  really  too 
lovely.  We  must  make  the  dear  old  uncle 
let  us  have  our  own  way.  Now,  Nanni,  you 
are  to  sing  me  one  of  your  favourite  songs. 
Which  shall  it  be  ?' 

Albion  looked  at  the  girl,  and  then  away 
through  the  open  windows  to  the  river  ter- 
race, where  they  were  to  have  had  their 
walk  together  after  this  quartet.  There 
was  a  world  of  asking  in  his  eyes.  Nanni 
knew  what  he  meant. 

^  Afterwards,'  she  said,  in  a  soft  little 
whisper.  '  But  it  is  so  beautiful  to  see 
Madame  again.' 

And  then  Madame  began  to  play  the  pre- 
lude, and  Nanni's  pure  young  voice  rose 
like  a  fountain  of  music  upon  the  listening 
silence.     Her   face    lighted    up   with   new 
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beauty.  She  was  no  longer  the  wilful 
child,  to  be  alternately  teased,  petted, 
scolded,  or  caressed.  She  had  no  longer 
any  thought  but  for  the  world  into  which 
that  music  had  given  her  entrance.  It  was 
as  if  a  higher  spirit  had  taken  possession  of 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  lifted  into  a  nobler 
life.  And  Madame  Venezio  played  so  sweet- 
ly for  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  almost  an 
inspiration  passed  from  the  great  artist  to 
the  girl  whose  thoughts  she  was  moulding, 
informing,  elevating. 

Albion  Grey,  standing  a  little  way  apart, 
watched  them  both.  He  liked  better  the 
Nanni  whose  hot  forehead  he  had  kissed  a 
while  ago,  the  Nanni  who  had  nestled  up 
to  him  to  be  comforted  after  her  tears. 
This  bright,  absorbed  creature,  winging  her 
way  on  song's  bright  pinions  to  a  world  in 
which  he  had  no  part,  was  becoming  almost 
as  foreign  to  him  as  Hertha  herself,  wrapped 
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round  with  a  magic  robe,  not  of  song,  but 
of  silence.  It  was  indeed  true  what  she 
saidj  'You  none  of  you  know  what  I  am.' 

*  Beautiful,  child  !'  said  Madame.  '  Now 
you  must  let  me  hear  something  else.  You 
will  forgive  me  that  I  keep  her  near  me, 
will  you  not,  Lady  Anne  ?'  she  said,  turning 
to  the  hostess,  who  was  still  standing  by 
the  piano — '  but  it  is  so  sweet  to  listen  to 
her.' 

'  JSTanni  cannot  be  happier,'  said  Lady 
Anne,  brightly.  And,  indeed,  nothing  could 
be  more  fortunate  than  that  Nanni's  talent 
should  be  brought  out  as  it  was  to-night  by 
Madame's  sympathy.  The  good  Crawl- 
borough  people  were  having  quite  a  treat. 
Jacob  Weird's  niece  would  never  want  for 
pupils  after  such  a  demonstration  as  this. 

Albion  sought  Nanni's  eyes  again,  but  this 
time  not  even  an  answering  glance  was 
given.     The  girl  had  found  her  own  place. 
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She  no  longer  needed  anyone  to  be  good 
to  her.  She  had  gone  where  he  could  not 
follow  her.  She  was  absolutely,  brilliantly 
happy. 

Still  she  belonged  to  him.  He  must 
have  her  by-and-by.  And,  feeling  a  little 
out  of  temper,  he  strolled  into  the  garden. 

It  was  not  crowded  now.  Most  of  the 
people  were  lingering  about  the  library,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  a  song  from  Madame 
Venezio.  He  betook  himself  to  the  terrace 
walk,  and  watched  the  lif^hts  ^leaminc^  from 
the  open  windows,  and  the  shimmer  of  the 
coloured  lamps  amongst  the  elm-trees,  and 
the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies  moving  to  and 
fro  in  the  conservatories  and  verandahs ;  and 
he  wondered  when  Madame  would  have 
done  petting  and  praising  Nanni,  that  he 
might  have  his  own  turn  in  a  pleasanter 
fashion. 

Hertha  and  her  mother  were  coming  up 
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the  elm-tree  avenue.  They  reached  the 
terrace  walk  just  in  time  to  meet  Albion 
Grey,  a  meeting  he  and  Hertha  would  rather 
have  avoided  ;  but  it  was  too  late  then  to 
avoid  it  without  positive  rudeness.  He  was 
obliged,  for  courtesy's  sake,  to  measure  his 
steps  for  a  few  minutes,  at  any  rate,  with 
those  of  the  ladies. 

'I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  music,'  he 
said  to  Hertha. 

'Yes,  thank  you.  I  always  do  enjoy 
part-singing.' 

'Mr.  Delamere  appears  to  enjoy  it,  too. 
I  never  heard  him  sing  with  more  spirit. 
Your  voice  and  his  harmonise  exceedingly 
well;  but  1  suppose  you  frequently  sing 
together.' 

Hertha  replied  with  perfect  calmness. 

'  I  was  thinking  just  the  same  of  your 
voice  and  Nanni's.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
you  often  practise  together,  too.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Albion,  boldly,  for  he  thought 
it  might  be  as  well  to  prepare  Hertha  for 
what  she  would  sooner  or  later  have  to 
learn.  '  I  have  never  sung  with  anyone 
whose  voice  seems  to  help  me  as  hers  does. 
There  must  be  something  remarkably  in 
common  between  us.  Do  you  not  think 
she  is  singing  unusually  well  to-night  ?' 

'Nanni  always  does  sing  well.  When 
she  is  singing,  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  she 
should  ever  do  anything  else.' 

Albion  Grey  did  not  think  that  at  all. 
Pleasant  as  Nanni's  companionship  in  music 
was,  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  still  in  a 
stroll  up  and  down  that  terrace  walk  where 
he  was  feeling  so  stiff  and  uncomfortable. 

Hertha  did  not  seem  inclined  to  continue 
the  conversation.  And  they  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  path  where  it  opened  into 
the  garden.  She  said,  in  a  cold,  rather 
bored  sort  of  manner, 
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'My  mother  and  I  have  been  for  some 
time  in  this  part  of  the  garden.  We  thought 
of  going  to  look  at  the  fern-houses  now. 
Good  evening.' 

And  so  they  parted. 

^  Hertha,  I  am  sure  you  have  vexed 
Albion  Grey.  What  has  happened  between 
you?' 

'  I  have  not  vexed  him,  mother.  It  is  all 
right.  Mr.  Grey  and  I  quite  understand 
each  other.' 

This  was  said  with  a  noticeable  accent 
upon  the  Mr.  Grey ;  enough  to  make  Mrs. 
Weird  understand. 

^  I  am  very  sorry,  Hertha.' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  need  be,  mother.  It 
is  all  right.' 

*  If  you  are  doing  as  your  heart  tells  you 
to  do,  Hertha,  it  is  all  right.  That  is  the 
chief  thing  for  you  to  do.  I  would  never 
wish  you  to  do  anything  else.     And  yet  you 
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know  how  glad  I  should  have  been  if  you 
could  have  decided  otherwise.  More  glad 
than  I  can  tell  you  now.' 

'I  know  what  you  mean,  mother,  but  I 
could  not  have  done  it.  It  would  not  have 
been  right  to  Mr.  Grey.' 

*  Hertha,  child,  when  a  man  like  Albion 
Grey  cares  for  anyone,  it  is  not  for  what 
he  can  get  by  it  in  the  way  of  money. 
Still ' 

'Yes,  mother,  one  has  to  stop  there.  But 
may  we  say  good-bye  to  Lady  Anne  now  ? 
I  am  so  tired.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  LBION  GREY  continued  his  stroll  up 
■^-^  and  down  the  terrace  walk,  until  he 
could  no  longer  hear  the  sound  of  music 
and  singing.  Then  he  turned  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  deanery. 

Passing  through  the  fern-house  he  came 
in  sight  of  Madame  Venezio,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Sir  Montague 
Barbegan,  who  had  also  come  down  by  that 
evening  train  from  London. 

*  Well,  do  you  think  we  shall  manage 
it?'  said  the  baronet,  in  a  confidential 
tone. 

'  Manage   it  ?     Oh  !  yes,    Sir   Montague, 
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certainly  we  must  manage  it.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  let  the  musical  world  lose  so  much. 
You  may  depend  upon  me  to  do  what  I  can 
to  persuade  this  hard-hearted  old  uncle 
to  give  his  consent.  You  know  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  best  thing 
possible.' 

Just  then  Albion  came  in  sisjht,  amon^^^st 
the  foliage  of  an  East  Indian  palm. 

'Thank  you,  Madame,'  said  Sir  Montague, 
catching  sight  of  him,  and  indicating  by 
a  rapid  glance,  first  towards  him  and 
then  towards  the  lady,  that  caution  was 
necessary. 

'And  I  think,'  he  continued,  with  a  bow, 
*  that,  where  Madame  does  her  utmost,  suc- 
cess is  certain.  Have  you  ever  seen  any- 
thing so  exquisite  as  these  adiantums  ? 
The  very  spirit  of  beauty  seems  incarnate  in 
their  form.' 

Madame  Venezio  glanced   at  the  bit  of 
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evening  coat  behind  the  palm-tree,  then  at 
the  fronds  amongst  which  the  diamond  on  Sir 
Montague  Barbegan's  left  hand  was  shining. 

*They  are  perfectly  lovely  Ferns  are 
my  delight.  I  never  tire  of  admiring  them. 
That  was  why  1  found  my  way  here,  and 
probably  the  same  taste  attracted  you. 
Lady  Anne  has  wonderful  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  ferns.' 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Albion  Grey 
passed  on  to  the  library. 

'That  young  fellow  spends  most  of  his 
time  at  the  Chantry,  Madame,  so  you  see  it 
might  be  just  as  well  for  him  not  to  hear 
our  conversation,  as  he  would  retail  the 
subject  of  it  to  old  Weird,  who  appears  to 
be  somewhat  too  stiff-necked  already.  One 
would  think  he  would  be  delighted  to  ac- 
cept such  a  future  for  the  girl.  And  I  have 
authorised  Lady  Anne  to  tell  him  that  if 
expense    is   any    object    it    need    not    be 
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thought  of  for  a  moment.  I  will  take  all 
that  upon  myself.' 

'  So  good  of  you,  Sir  Montague.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  there  should  be  any  difficul- 
ty in  arranging  it.  And  I  would  watch 
over  the  child  as  if  she  were  my  own.  But 
leave  it  in  my  hands;  I  will  promise  you  to 
do  my  best.     Here  comes  the  dean.' 

A  grave,  stooping  old  man,  between 
whom  and  his  guests  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  sympathy.  But  Madame  must 
be  courteous  to  her  host. 

'  I  have  had  a  treat  to-night.  Dr.  Barbe- 
gan,'  she  said,  as  the  baronet,  seeing  his 
brother  in  the  distance,  quietly  walked 
away.  *  It  is  positively  delightful  to  hear 
that  girl  sing.  She  does  it  with  all  her 
heart,  and  is  so  happy  in  it.  I  must  try 
to  persuade  her  uncle  to  let  me  have  the 
training  of  her.  All  the  world  will  thank 
me,  one  day.'   • 
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'  I  am  no  judge/  said  the  dean,  thought- 
fully.    'Nanni  is  very  young.' 

*  So  much  the  better  for  her.  One  can- 
not begin  too  young  to  follow  art.  It  is 
only  so  one  grows  into  all  its  meaning. 
Will  you  not  speak  about  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Weird  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  if  I  did,  Madame,  it  would 
not  be  from  your  point  of  view.' 

'No?  Well,  then  you  had  better  not 
speak  at  all.  But  it  is  strange  to  me  that 
everyone  cannot  see  it  as  I  do.  I  have 
quite  persuaded  Lady  Anne.' 

'  You  had  better  leave  it,'  said  the  dean. 
'The  thing  may  shape  itself  afterwards. 
One  should  never  hurry  in  serious  matters. 
And  this  is  a  serious  matter,  as  much 
so  for  Mr.  Weird  as  for  the  child.' 

*Ah!  you  English  people  do  take  every- 
thing so  solemnly.  Now,  my  life  would  be 
'  a  weariness  to  me  if  I  had  to  be  so  serious 
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about  everything.  But  I  will  certainl}^  see 
Mr.  Weird  and  do  what  I  can.  Such  an 
opportunity  must  not  be  lost.' 

Here  Mrs.  Carrobel  came  sailing  up,  and 
the  conversation  dropped,  apparently  to  the 
relief  of  the  dean.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
a  difficulty  in  doing  the  right  thing,  when 
doing  it  involved  opposition  and  prompti- 
tude. His  conscience  was  very  much  in 
advance  of  the  physical  endowments  which 
go  towards  welcoming  and  even  enjoying  a 
struggle.  To  do  his  duty  quietly  was  his 
delight;  when  it  could  not  be  done  quietly, 
it  was  occasionally  allowed  to  lapse. 

'  Is  it  'afterwards'  now?'  said  Albion  Grey, 
watching  his  opportunity  to  take  possession 
of  Nanni,  when  most  of  the  guests,  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  Madame  Venezio  and 
Lady  Anne,  had  deserted  the  library. 
'  How  shabbily  you  have  behaved  to  me, 
you  little  deceiver !' 
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'  It  is  not  afterwards  just  yet,  but  I  will 
come,'  said  the  girl,  putting  her  hand  into 
his  with  a  pretty  air  of  confidence.  And,  as 
there  was  none  to  see,  he  could  let  it  remain 
there.     '  I  have  been  so  happy.' 

'  Yes.  Because  Madame  has  been  taking 
so  much  notice  of  you,  and  you  quite 
forgot  that  I  was  w^aiting  for  you  all  the 
time.' 

^  No,  it  was  not  for  that.  And  I  knew 
that  you  wanted  me.  But  I  feel  so  good 
when  I  am  singing.  Other  times  I  do  not 
always  feel  it.' 

'  I  should  think  very  possibly  you  don't. 
Now,  where  shall  we  go  ?  I  prefer  to  keep 
away  from  Madame  Venezio.' 

'  Ah  !  why  should  you?  But  we  will  not 
go  where  she  is,  if  you  do  not  like  it. 
I  don't  want  to  be  among  the  people.  I 
would  rather  be  somewhere  just  alone 
with  you.' 

'That  is  just  what  I  want  too,'  said  Al- 
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bion,  amused  by  her  frank,  imconventioaal 
ways,  and  her  innocent  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  feeling  how  sweet  it  was  to  have 
her  near  him,  though  not  safely  all  his  own 
yet.  '  We  will  go  where  you  like.  You 
know  the  place  better  than  I  do.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it.  I  know  where 
the  fruit  garden  is,  and,  oh,  the  straw- 
berries !  There  are  so  many  of  them  now, 
and  it  is  ever  so  much  nicer  to  gather  them 
for  yourself  than  to  have  them  in  the  tent 
where  all  the  people  are.  Come  with  me. 
It  has  made  me  so  hungry  to  sing  so 
much.' 

She  drew  him  away  down  a  little  side 
path,  and  opened  a  door  in  an  ivied  wall. 
But  suddenly  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment and  annoyance  came  over  her  face. 
Two  people,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  were 
pacing  up  and  down  the  trellised  path  by 
the  strawberry  beds. 

'It  is  a  bother,'  she  said,  in  her  little 
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petulant  way.  ^  One  can  never  have  what 
one  likes.  That  tall  gentleman  with  the 
grey  hair  is  Sir  Montague  Barbegan.  And, 
let  me  see,  who  is  the  lady  ?  Oh  !  the  lady 
is  Madame  Venezio.  Shall  we  not  go  to 
her  ?  Why  do  you  not  like  Madame  Vene- 
zio, Mr.  Grey  ?' 

*  Because  I  always  feel  as  if  she  were 
wanting  to  get  you  away  from  me,  Nanni, 
and  that  is  why.' 

'  It  is  such  a  pity,'  said  Nanni,  still  look- 
ing wistfully  in  the  direction  of  the  straw- 
berries and  the  lady.  'Shall  I  tell  you 
what  she  has  been  saying  to  me  ?' 

'  No,  I  don't  want  to  hear  it.  And  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  to  Madame  Venezio, 
either;  I  want  to  have  a  nice  long  talk 
with  you,  unless  you  like  the  strawberries 
better.' 

*No.  I  can  do  without  the  strawberries, 
and  I  do  not  like  Sir  Montague.  I  do  not 
seem  quite  to  belong  to  myself  when  he  is 
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talking  to  me.  Shall  we  go  into  the  little 
arbour  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
den ?  It  is  where  Lady  Anne  used  to  teach 
me  my  catechism  when  it  was  too  hot  to  sit 
in  the  boudoir,  and  now  the  men  keep 
their  tools  in  it,  so  nobody  ever  sits  there. 
But  it  is  very  comfortable  all  the  same,  and 
it  is  far  away  from  the  coloured  lamps  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  make-believe.' 

And,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  hand,  she 
led  him  away  to  a  disused  arbour,  tangled 
over  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  which,  in 
the  warm  gloom  of  the  summer  night,  made 
the  air  heavy  with  their  fragrance. 

'  It  is  very  pretty  here,'  she  said,  half 
apologising  for  the  place.  '  In  the  day- 
time you  can  see  the'  west  front  of  the 
minster,  and  there  is  the  river  just  below; 
and  sometimes  a  boat  comes  by.  Only 
it  always  reminds  me  of  my  duty  to  my 
neighbour.' 

'  The  boat  P' 
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*  Oh  !  dear,  no  ;  the  summer-house.  You 
know  I  told  you  about  the  catechism,  and 
it  was  one  very  hot  afternoon  I  had  to 
learn  my  duty  to  my  neighbour,  and  Lady 
Anne  got  so  cross  over  it.  She  was  very 
particular  about  how  I  learnt  it.  Do  boys 
have  to  learn  it  too,  or  is  it  just  for 
girls  ?' 

For  answer,  Albion  Grey  could  only 
laugh,  and  kiss  the  face  that  was  held  up 
to  him  in  the  gloom.  There  were  such 
quick  contrasts  about  Nanni.  Now  she  was 
little  more  than  a  child,  to  be  petted  and 
laughed  at ;  then  she  was  a  maiden  to  be 
loved,  with  all  a  maiden's  grace  and  win- 
ning sweetness ;  and  again  a  sort  of  artistic 
being,  moving  apart  in  her  own  world, 
where  she  needed  nothing  that  he  could 
do  for  her.  But,  whether  maiden,  child, 
or  artist,  always  so  fascinating,  always  so 
different  from  the  cold,  stately,  reserved 
Hertha. 
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'Nanni,'  he  said,  suddenly,  taking  no 
notice  of  her  own  question,  ^  what  do  you 
wish  most  of  all  ?' 

'  I  told  you  I  was  rather  hungry,'  she 
replied. 

And  whether  she  was  teasing  or  in 
earnest  he  could  not  decide.  Her  voice 
was  simple.  There  was  no  coquettishness 
about  her  manner.  He  could  not  clearly 
see  her  face  in  the  gloom,  but  he  some- 
how felt  that  the  light  in  her  eyes  was 
not  the  light  of  mischief 

'  Nanni,  don't  make  fun  of  me.  You 
don't  really  want  to  go  away  with  Madame 
Yenezio  ?' 

Nanni  turned  herself,  put  her  head  aside 
like  a  little  bird,  looking,  listening. 

*  Well,  when  I  am  with  you,  just  like 
now,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  wanted  anything 
else.   It  is  so  beautiful.    But  stay,  I  am  cold.' 

^  Nonsense,  Nanni,  you  can't  be  cold 
here  on  this  warm  summer  night.' 
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'Yes,  I  can.  I  have  been  cold  since  I 
sang  to  Madame.  I  will  go  and  fetch 
myself  a  shawl.' 

'No,  you  will  not.  You  will  come  closer 
up  to  me,  and  I  will  put  my  arm  round 
you.  There  ;  is  that  better  ?  Are  you 
cold  now  ?' 

'No;  that  is  better.  That  is  very  good. 
But  then,'  she  continued,  in  a  quaint,  half 
meditative  way,  leaning  her  cheek  a  little 
against  his  shoulder,  'then,  you  know,  there 
are  other  things.  When  I  am  singing  to 
Madame ' 

'Oh,  Nanni!  do  let  Madame  alone. 
Never  mind  her.  Let  her  go  to  all  the 
four  winds.  Just  tell  me  whether  you  are 
happy,  and  whether  you  like  to  be  here 
with  me.' 

'  Of  course  I  am  liappy,  and  of  course 
I  like  to  be  here  with  you.' 

'  Better  than  to  sing  to  all  the  fine  ladies 
in  the  library  ?' 
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'  Oh  !  yes  ;  that  is  quite  different/  And 
Nanni  nestled  more  closely  to  the  arm 
that  was  circling  her.  '  Why  should  it  be 
anything  to  me  to  sing  to  those  old 
women  ?' 

'That  is  just  it,  Nanni.  Why  should 
it  be  anything  to  sing  at  all,  unless  we 
sing  together  ?  And  you  don't  want  to  go 
to  Vienna  ?' 

Nanni  moved  herself  again,  like  a  little 
bird  stirring  in  its  nest,  or  preparing  itself 
for  flight. 

'  That  is  different.  That  is  not  singing  to 
a  lot  of  old  women.     That  is  my  life.' 

'It  is  not  your  life,  Nanni.  To  love 
me,  and  for  me  to  love  you,  is  your  life. 
It  is  mine,  and  it  must  be  yours  too.  And 
talk  to  me  prettily  now,  Nanni,  and  tell 
me  that  you  have  loved  me — well,  tell  me 
that  you  have  loved  me,  how  long  ?' 

'I  am  not  yet  able  to  understand  every- 
thing.    I  do  not  know,'  said  Nanni,  with 
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a  sort  of  puzzled,  childish  simplicity,  which 
made  him  feel  as  he  had  never  felt  before ; 
it  was  so  different  from  Hertha's  womanly 
dignity.  It  gave  him  such  a  feeling  of 
manly  superiority.  And  yet,  whilst  it  was 
so  delicious,  it  was  not  ennobling.  But 
then,  as  Albion  Grey  reasoned  with  him- 
self there  in  the  deanery  summer-house 
in  the  July  twilight,  it  was  not  the  object 
of  one's  life  to  be  always  getting  ennobled. 

'  At  any  rate,  Nanni,  nobody  ever  talked 
to  you  like  this  before?' 

'  Oh !  dear  no,'  said  Nanni,  with  a  sud- 
den amusing  little  accession  of  propriety. 
'Lady  Anne  told  me  it  was  not  wise  to 
listen  to  anything  of  that  sort,  and  of 
course  I  do  as  Lady  Anne  tells  me,  except 
when  I  forget.  And  then,  you  know,  there 
has  never  been  anyone  to  say  it  to  me.' 

'  Which  of  course  makes  a  difference,' 
Albion  Grey  allowed. 
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'  Yes,  it  does  make  a  difference.  People 
in  London  used  to  tell  me  liow  beautifully 
I  sang,  and  that  I  looked  very  nice,  but  it 
wasn't  this  sort  of  thing.  I  like  being  here 
with  you  better.' 

'  And  you  remember  how  I  used  to  play 
with  you,  Nanni,  when  you  were  quite  a 
little  girl,  and  what  awful  scrapes  you  got 
into  with  old  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  and  I  helped 
you  out  of  them.' 

*  No.  I  don't  want  to  remember  about 
that.  I  cannot  seem  to  see  the  time  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  I  think  I  have  only 
begun  to  live  since  I  went  to  London  with 
Lady  Anne.' 

*  And  I  have  begun  to  live  since  to-night, 
Nanni.' 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  with  a  world 
of  questioning  in  her  dark  shining  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Grey,'  she  said,  '  don't  you  think  it 
is  very  stupid  that  I  should  have  to  give 
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music-lessons  to  the  Miss  Carrobels  ?  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  mind  what  I  say.  No- 
body ever  does  mind  what  1  say.  It  is 
only  when  I  sing  that  people  treat  me  as  if 
1  were  properly  grown  up.' 

Albion  Grey  laughed.  She  was  always 
surprising  him  in  this  way.  With  those 
depths  of  speculation  and  wonder  in  her 
eyes,  he  had  expected  her  to  say  something 
quite  different.  She  was  very  like  one  of 
Lady  Anne's  cream  confections  which  he 
had  had  with  strawberries  in  the  tent  half 
an  hour  before.  One's  lips  broke  through 
the  fluffy  outside  into  nothing,  and  yet  that 
nothing  was  so  piquant.  It  was  an  empti- 
ness scented  through  and  through  with  sug- 
gestions of  sweetness.  And,  after  all,  it 
was  better  than  the  uninteresting  solidity  of 
properly  nourishing  food. 

For  now  Albion  Grey,  hurt  and  disap- 
pointed where  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature 
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had  been  touched,  was  just  in  the  mood  to 
rebound  and  luxuriate  in  something  which 
only  appealed  to  his  power  of  enjoying. 
!Nanni  made  no  demand  upon  his  intellect. 
He  felt,  as  he  yielded  himself  to  her  uncon- 
scious influence,  that  it  was  only  reaching 
the  outer  part,  and  that  not  the  best  part. 
He  tried  to  make  himself  think,  but  he  could 
not  do  it,  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  con- 
tent him  always,  that  something  would  be 
sure  to  develop  under  the  piquant,  creamy 
crust ;  or  that,  better  still,  perhaps,  being 
empty  now,  he  could  put  into  it  what  he 
liked.  At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing 
to  get  rid  of — no  pride,  no  reserve,  no 
dignity. 

And  then  he  felt,  which  was  also  a  pleas- 
ant thing,  that  he  need  never  crane  himself 
up  to  an  inconvenient  height  to  be  on  a 
level  with  Nanni.  He  could  surround  her 
and  be  superior  to  her  on  all  sides,  save  the 
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artistic  one  on  which  she  eluded  him.  She 
would  never  chill  him  by  her  reserve,  never 
drive  him  away  by  an  air  of  knowing  more 
than  he  did  about  anything.  And,  though 
she  was  charmingly  petulant,  self-willed, 
impulsive,  these  qualities  only  manifested 
themselves  in  the  little  matters  of  life.  In 
great  things  he  felt  that  he  could  master 
her.  She  would  do  as  he  did,  think  as  he 
thought,  follow  his  lead  in  everything  that 
was  really  important. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  as  they  heard  a  distant 
murmur  of  voices  amongst  the  coloured 
lamps,  '  I  suppose  we  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  people.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  go  back.'  And  Nanni 
gave  herself  that  little  settling-down  shake 
which  he  knew  so  well  now.  *  It  is  very 
nice  here.  I  don't  see  wliy  we  should 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  people.  Ma- 
dame Venezio  will  have  gone.      She  said 
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she  should  go  very  soon  after  I  had  finished 
singing  to  her,  and  come  again  to-morrow. 
You  know  she  sings  at  the  great  concert  to- 
morrow night,  and  I  am  to  go  too.  I  don't 
care  to  be  amongst  the  people  when  she  is 
not  there.' 

'  Yes,  but  Lady  Anne  may  perhaps  won- 
der where  you  are.' 

*  Oh  !  Lady  Anne  never  wonders  where  I 
am.  I  never  go  outside  the  gate,  so  she 
knows  it  is  all  right.  I  will  tell  her  that  I 
have  been  here  with  you,  and  that  we  have 
had  ever  such  a  delightful  talk.' 

'No,  Nanni,  you  are  not  to  do  that,' 
said  Albion,  not  quite  pleased  to  think  that 
the  *  delightful  talk '  was  a  thing  about 
which  the  over- communicative  little  maiden 
was  so  ready  to  tell  her  godmother.  '  I 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  you 
not  to  say  anything  about  it  until  matters 
are  quite  arranged.  I  will  tell  Lady  Anne 
myself,  before  long.' 
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*  All  right.  Only,  of  course,  if  she  asks 
me,  I  will  say  just  how  it  is.  Do  you  think 
we  must  really  go  back  ?  Why  can't  we 
stay  ?' 

'Well,  you  see  it  is  getting  late.  Are 
you  going  back  to-night  to  Uncle  Jacob?' 

'  Yes.  Butcher  is  to  take  me  at  eleven. 
Butcher  always  goes  home  with  me,  though 
it  is  such  a  very  little  way.' 

'  Well,  then,  suppose  I  tell  Lady  Anne 
that  I  will  take  you  instead  ?' 

'  That  will  be  ever  so  much  nicer. 
Butcher  is  very  good,  but  she  always  re- 
minds me  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  the 
improving  things  that  I  had  to  go  and  see  in 
London.  I  had  much  rather  you  took  me 
home.  And,  as  I  have  not  to  sing  again,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  go  whenever  you  like.  I 
really  am  getting  hungry  now.' 

And  with  that  Nanni  shook  herself  free, 
and  set  off  to  say  good  night  to  Lady  Anne. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TT  was  a  curious,  not  altogether  satis- 
-^  factory  feeling,  of  which  Albion  Grey 
was  conscious,  as,  having  deposited  Nanni 
safely  with  Uncle  Jacob,  he  strolled  up 
and  down  the  Close  to  think  matters  over 
before  going  to  Dr.  Sparke,  with  whom  he 
still  had  his  home. 

He  was  as  yet  sufficiently  master  of 
himself  to  know  that  the  influence  which 
she  exerted  over  him  was  not  of  the  noblest. 
It  brought  into  action  a  certain  complacency 
with  his  own  superior  powers  of  mind  ;  it 
made  him  look  upon  himself  with  a  kind  of 
lordly  satisfaction.  She  was  a  childish, 
whimsical,  tricksy,    fascinating    little   crea- 
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ture,  with  one  side  of  her  nature  that  he 
could   not  completely  understand.      When 
the  artistic  instinct  took  possession  of  her, 
she  passed  out  of  his  range  altogether.  It  was 
not  a  matter  upon  which  to  argue  with  her, 
indeed  one  could  not  argue  with  Nanni  upon 
anything.     She  was  born  to  be  ruled  by  a 
despot,  only  the  despot  must  be  loving,  and 
then  all  would  be  right.     There  must  be  no 
question    of  balancing   of  intellect  in  any 
difference  that  might  chance  between  them. 
One  had   simply  to  command,    and  with  a 
pretty  pout,  or  a  still  prettier  air  of  saucy 
independence,  she  obeyed.     No  one  had  a 
finer   talent  for  obeying  than  wilful  little 
Nanni,  if  only   the   right   person   enforced 
obedience.     But,  when  she  began  to  live  in 
the  artistic  element  of  her  being,  she  seem- 
ed alike  to  elude  conviction   and  authority. 
She  became  a  law  to  herself.     She  owned 
no  will  but  her  own,  no  duty  but  to  follow 
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the  voice  which  called  her.  And  she  could 
not  understand  why  everyone  else  could  not 
hear  that  voice  as  she  did,  could  not  listen 
to  its  teaching  as  the  one  worthy,  supreme 
mandate. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  this  fibre  of  resist- 
ance in  Nanni's  nature,  this  one  point  on 
which  she  refused  all  superior  judgment, 
which  bound  her  more  closely  to  him.  A 
man  cannot  entirely  love  a  woman  who  sub- 
mits to  him  in  everything.  Even  though 
he  knows  his  superiority,  knows  it  by  the 
happy  intuitive  faculty  native  to  most  of  the 
sex,  he  still  likes  to  have  it  proved  by  a 
struggle.  And  if  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  he  cannot  prove  it,  that  point  forms 
a  centre  of  interest  without  which  life  would 
perhaps  be  common-place.  And  of  all  things 
Albion  Grey  disliked  common-place.  He 
could  love  a  woman  with  a  dash  of  almost 
every  fault  under  the  sun,  better  than  one 
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all  of  whose  merits  reached  the  dead  level 
of  mediocrity,  and  stayed  there. 

Nanni  certainly  had  the  charm  of  variety. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt,  with  a  definite 
acknowledgment  to  himself  of  the  fact, 
that  it  was  only  the  surfaces  of  their 
natures  which  met  and  mingled.  For 
him  the  nobler  part  suffered,  having  been 
thrown  back  upon  itself  by  Hertha's  cold- 
ness. For  J^anni,  that  nobler  part  was 
scarcely  awakened  at  all.  So  far  as  she 
was  conscious  of  it,  so  far  as  she  did 
follow  it,  it  led  her  towards  a  life  in 
which  she  had  no  need  of  him.  Yet  she 
was  so  innocent,  and  original,  and  charm- 
ing, and  had  such  entire  confidence  in 
him,  that  he  could  not  but  own  he  would 
rather  have  her  with  all  her  childish  wil- 
fulness, than  the  most  finished  specimen 
of  feminine  perfection  it  had  ever  been  his 
good  fortune  to  meet. 
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Besides,  what  might  she  not  become 
under  the  enlarging,  ennobling  influence 
of  love,  his  own  love  ?  How  those  chance 
gleams  of  intensity  and  earnestness  which 
flashed  up  through  her  eyes  now  and  then, 
changing  her  for  the  moment  into  a  being 
almost  above  and  beyond  himself,  might, 
when  the  spirit  which  roused  her  to  them 
became  more  fully  awakened,  develop  into 
noble,  womanly  purpose.  What  a  splendid 
little  creature  she  would  be  then,  how 
much  more  fit  for  the  companion  of  his 
life  than  the  incarnation  of  excellence  and 
dignity  which  had  once  contented  him  ! 

There  he  paused.  He  had  not  needed 
to  argue  himself  into  the  conviction  that 
he  had  done  the  right  thing  when  Hertha's 
love  was  the  prize  to  be  won.  Then  tlie 
strife  was  to  make  himself  worthy  of  the 
woman  he  had  chosen.  Now  the  thing  he 
had  set  before  him  was  to  lift  another  up 
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to  himself,  or  to  decide  whether  he  might 
not  with  advantage  step  down  a  little  from 
so  much  mental  dignity  as  he  had  attained, 
in  order  that  the  difference  between  them 
might  not  too  much  force  itself  upon  him. 

One  thing  was  quite  certain.  He  could 
not  endure  his  wife  to  look  down  upon 
him.  And  he  felt  that  there  were  some 
things  in  which  Hertha  Weird  was  nobler 
than  himself;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  not  like  to  acknowledge  that, 
taking  them  both  all  round,  she  had  the 
best  of  it.  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  knew  herself  to  be  better.  Almost  he 
thought  she  did.  It  could  be  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  superiority,  not  as  regarded 
wealth — for  Hertha  was  not  a  money- 
proud  girl — but  as  regarded  the  stuff  of 
character,  which  tinged  her  manner  to- 
wards him  with  that  indefinable  shade, 
deepening    now    almost    every    time    they 
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came  across  each  other.  To  have  to  live 
with  any  woman  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  reserve,  to  be  even  liable  to  mists  and 
clouds  of  it  at  intervals,  never  to  know 
when  the  sun  would  shine  out,  or  the 
mountain-top  be  visible,  would  be  intolerable. 
And  therefore  he  felt  that  on  the  whole 
he  had  done  the  right  thing,  right  for  him- 
self, for  Nanni,  and  for  Hertha.  He  would 
apply  himself  now  in  good  earnest  to  the 
shaping  of  his  future  life.  He  had  not 
been  able,  with  any  sort  of  interest,  to 
look  out  for  a  permanent  home  until  he 
knew  what  manner  of  wife  would  share  it 
with  him.  That  was  settled  now.  He 
would  have  a  long  talk  the  very  next  day 
with  Dr.  Sparke  about  a  farm  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  when  that  was 
all  right,  he  would  talk  matters  into  shape 
with  Jacob  Weird,  who  would  not  say  him 
nay  when  the  prize  of  Nanni's  hand  was  asked. 
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And  yet,  as,  having  thought  these 
thoughts,  having  made  for  himself  a  firm 
path  to  go  upon,  he  set  his  face  towards 
the  old  organist's  house,  it  was  not  with 
the  clear-eyed  confidence  of  a  man  who 
leaves  all  regrets  behind.  Far  down,  as  in 
the  depth  of  some  clear  lake,  to  which 
his  own  hand  had  dropped  it,  lay,  for 
ever  out  of  reach  now,  a  love  which  yet 
had  not  lost  its  beauty  for  him.  And 
through  the  moonlighted  mist  of  his 
passion  there  still  looked  out  from  time 
to  time  a  face  which  wore  quite  other 
than  Nanni's  coquettish  smile,  a  face 
which  even  in  its  grave  rebuke  had  the 
old  sweetness,  and  was  sweeter  still  for 
that  he  felt  he  had  been  untrue  to  it. 

Things  had  not  adjusted  themselves  to 
his  satisfaction  when  he  awoke  next  morn- 
ing. A  haunting  consciousness  of  something 
wrong,  something  lost,   was    more   present 
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with  him  than  the  royal  delight  which  ought 
to  have  come  with  the  first  laughing  of  the 
dawn.  And  to  quench  it  he  determined  to 
,  go,  not  to  Nanni,  whose  soft  kisses  and 
pretty  ways  would  have  convinced  him,  he 
was  sure,  that  nothing  on  earth  could  be  so 
pleasant  as  her  love,  but  to  the  Crawl  Farm, 
where  Hertha's  coldness,  if  she  should  be  cold 
again,  would  finally  justify  what  he  had  done. 

For  he  wanted  to  be  justified,  not  com- 
forted. He  kept  saying  over  and  over  again 
to  hioiself  that  it  was  Hertha's  fault.  Her- 
tha  had  driven  him  away  by  her  indiffer- 
ence. All  the  love  that  a  true  heart  could 
give  had  been  in  his  for  her.  Only  she 
would  not  receive  it.  What,  then,  was  left 
for  him  but  to  take  it  back  ?  Could  any 
blame  him,  could  he  blame  himself  for  that? 

Still  he  should  like  further  proof.  Tliis 
morning  should  decide  it.  Though  not 
many  men,   he  felt,   would   have  troubled 
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themselves  after  such  behaviour  as  she  had 
shown  to  him  the  night  before.  He  was 
obliged  to  admit  to  himself,  however,  that 
the  trouble  was  being  taken,  not  for  Hertha's 
sake,  but  his  own.  He  wanted  to  be  quite 
sure  that  he  could  not  have  had  anything 
better  than  Nanni's  love,  even  if  he  had 
not  now  pledged  himself  to  that  past  re- 
call. And  if  Hertha  were  distant  and 
disagreeable,  as  he  almost  hoped  she  would 
be,  then  that  would  be  settled,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  enjoy,  without  any  disturb- 
ing consciousness  of  a  forfeited  Garden  of 
Eden  on  the  other  side  of  the  angel's  flaming 
sword,  the  new  Paradise  whose  gates  a  more 
fascinating  Eve  had  opened  to  him. 

He  had  a  very  good  excuse,  too ;  for,  in 
looking  over  the  music  which  he  had 
brought  away  from  the  deanery  the  night 
before,  he  found  Hertha's  copy  of  the 
quartet  which  she  would  have  to  sing  with 
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himself,  Nanni,  and  Mr.  Delamere  at  Lady 
Anne's  next  entertainment.  That  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  on  the  next  evening  but 
one,  the  intervening  night  being  occupied 
by  the  grand  concert  at  which  Madame 
Venezio  was  to  appear.  Hertha  would  cer- 
tainly need  to  practise  her  part  of  it,  so  it 
would  only  be  a  simple  act  of  courtesy  to 
take  her  the  music  and  apologise  for  having 
put  her  to  inconvenience.  If  she  did  keep 
up  her  old  disdainful  airs,  well,  there  would 
be  a  very  definite  satisfaction  in  hinting  to 
her,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  state,  how 
matters  stood  between  himself  and  Nanni. 

If  she  were  not 

But  that  latter  '  if  '  landed  Albion  Grey 
in  such  a  vexing  mist  of  doubt  and  uncom- 
fortableness  that  he  preferred  not  to  dwell 
upon  it.  Gathering  up  the  music,  he  set 
out  at  once  for  the  Crawl  Farm,  not  even 
pausing  as  he  passed  Jacob  Weird's  garden 
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gate — the  gate  where,  a  few  hours  before, 
he  had  lingered  so  pleasantly  with  Nanni. 

Bright,  wayward,  saucy  little  Nanni,  who, 
with  the  hitherto  latent  passion  of  his  na- 
ture, had  also  awakened  the  manly  impulse 
to  cherish  and  care  for  and  guide  her — an 
impulse  just  enough  to  redeem  the  other 
from  what  he  felt  to  be  its  want  of  unself- 
ishness. After  all,  he  was  not  entirely 
seeking  her  for  what  she  could  be  to  him. 
To  be  able  to  do  so  much  for  her  was  surely 
worth  thinking  about.  For  Hertha  he  could 
have  done  comparatively  little.  She  had 
the  power  both  to  sustain  herself  and  others. 
One  might  almost  say  that  she  would  be 
wasted  in  giving  herself  to  one  who  did  not 
quite  so  much  need  the  amount  of  wisdom, 
dignity,  self-control  she  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  him.  Mr.  Delamere  probably  was  a 
person  of  less  force  of  character.  He  would 
find  her  an  exceedingly  useful  wife,  quite 
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apart  from  the  more  substantial  advantages 
of  property. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Delamere  somewhat 
restored  Albion  Grey's  comfortable  balance 
of  mind.  It  made  him  feel  that  Hertha 
had  not  been  behaving  quite  handsomely 
to  himself,  and  anything  which  turned  the 
scale  in  that  direction  was  a  relief  If  he 
could  not  feel  a  hero  in  his  own  sight,  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  feel  that  other  people 
had  also  failed  in  achieving  the  same  result. 
He  was  only  following  Hertha's  own  ex- 
ample. There  was  this  advantage  to  his  ac- 
count, that  the  faithlessness,  if  it  was  to  be 
called  so,  began  with  her. 

Taking  the  high  road  to  the  farm,  he  met 
Hiram  Weird  riding  into  Crawlborough, 
mounted,  as  became  a  gentleman,  on  one  of 
the  handsomest  steeds  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  little  way  behind  him 
rode  a  servant  in  livery.     Mr.  Weird  did 
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not  return  his  greeting  quite  so  affably  as 
usual,  indeed  seemed  rather  stiff,  and  show- 
ed not  the  least  inclination  to  stop  and 
have  a  friendly  chat.  Prosperity  again, 
thought  Albion  Grey,  and  prosperity 
blossoming  out  into  a  liveried  and  mount- 
ed servant,  too.  No  wonder  that  he,  who 
had  to  tramp  it,  was  not  welcomed  now 
with  special  cordiality.  Better  a  father-in- 
law  who  had  to  tramp  it  too,  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  look  down  upon  him  on 
that  account.  And,  with  this  not  particularly 
softening  thought  in  his  mind,  Albion  went 
on  to  the  Crawl  Farm,  there  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  deed  which  was  to 
separate  the  present  from  the  past. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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